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All the Music of all the World 


is at your command, in your own 
home, whenever you please or your 
friends suggest, if you own a 


Graphophone or Grafonola 


Gz type. with horn Cabinet ea” 
Prices $17.50 to $100 Prices $50 to $225 


Columbia Records 
are Double Discs 


—flat, black dise records with music on 
both sides, a different selection on each 
side, and both of unequaled quality. 
Hearing is believing—Columbia 


dealers everywhere provide the op- 
portunity. 
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Civilization—from 


Signal Fire to Telephone 


5 Ne telephone gives the widest 
range to personal communi- 
cation. Civilization has been ex- 
tended by means of communica- 
tion. 

The measure of the progress of 
mankind is the difference between 
the signal fire of the Indian and 
the telephone service of to-day. 


Each telephone user has a. per- 
sonal interest in the growth of the 
whole telephone system. 


He is directly benefited by. every 
extension of his own possibilities. 
He is indirectly benefited by the 
extension of the same possibilities 
to others, just as he is benefited 


- by the extension of the use or his 
- own language. 


Any increase in the number of 
telephones increases the usefulness 
of each telephone connected with 
this system. 

The Bell System is designed to 
provide Universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH,COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Servic? 
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NON-RUSTABLE 


CORSETS 


Have Made the 
Amerwan Figure 
World Famous 


D ON TO 


HE most Stylish, . 
popular and comfort- 
able corsets in the world. 


Absolutely the Best 
Made and most perfect 
Fitting---the corset De- 
Luxe of America. 


SOLD BY LEADING 
DEALERS Everywhere 
$3 to $20 








Royal Worcester Corset Co. 
28 Geary Street | SAN FRANCISCO 
Makers also of 


ROYAL WORCESTER Corsets $1 to $5 
ADJUSTO Reducing Corsets $3 and $5 
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WHERE DO YOU HANG YOUR CLOTHES? 


UPON RETIRING IN A PULLMAN OR TOURIST SLEEPER ? 
OR THE STATEROOM OF A_ STEAMER? 

OR IN A SMALL APARTMENT OR HOTEL? 

OR IN A TENT WHILE CAMPING ? 


YOU CAN SAVE SPACE, MONEY, A SHABBY APPEARANCE 
AND A BAD TEMPER BY USING 


The Travelers’ Garment Strap 


This strap, when in position, and with the additional use of any ordinary coat, trouser or 
skirt hanger, will hold your overcoat, coat, waistcoat and trousers, and your wife’s wearing ap- 
parel, and keep the same in perfect condition, as well as occupy a space only one inch wide and 
five feet high. When not in use, the strap occupies a space of 3 inches by a quarter of an inch 
in — Tailor bills are saved for the reason that your clothing does not need pressing 
constantly. : 


Travelers are usually much annoyed by the difficulty they experience in keeping their clothes 
in good condition. The cramped quarters of train, steamer (or tent while camping), and often 
of —— hotel, cause great bother, as clothing under these conditions becomes wrinkled very 
easily. 


The remedy may be found in the Travelers’ Garment Strap, an ingenious device, which takes 
up a tiny space in valise or suit case, but enables the user to keep his or her clothes in ex- 
cellent condition anywhere. Tailors’ bills are saved by its use, as the wear and tear on clothes 
from much pressing is minimized. The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Company, 21 Sut- 
ter street, San Francisco, is rapidly selling these much-needed devices, which are being hailed 
with joy everywhere by the long-suffering traveling public. Price, 50c. postpaid. 














The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Company 


21 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


~ 





, 
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| THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings. (The German Bank.) Commercial 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 1,580,518.99 
Employees’ Pension Fund 109,031.35 
Deposits, December 31, 1910 42,039,580.06 
Total Assets 44,775,559.56 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Of- 
fice or Wells Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 
coin by express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. 
m., except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Sat- 
urday evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 
o’clock p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS.—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President and Manager, George Tourny; Third 
Vice-President, J. W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. 
H. R. Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William 
Herrman; Secretary, A. H. Muller; Assistant 
Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. New- 
house; Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, General At- 
torneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS.—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. 
Kruse and W. 8. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission St., between 
2ist and 22d streets. For receipt and payment 
of Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Cle- 
ment St., between 5th and 6th avenues. For re- 
ceipt and payment of Deposits only. W. C., 
Heyer, Manager. 

















Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Builders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 
Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 
Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. i ae ‘a 
We read, through our staff of skilled y » 
readers, a more comprehensive and better 


selected list of publications than any other . fh 
bureau. 
We aim to give prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with / ‘ 
good work. | , 
' Write us about it. Send stamp. for book- Tew S all , 
et. s ’ 
Se sas 


United States Press Clipping Bureau From Mrs. A. T. Lewis, Tyler, Texas. 


| Free, a sample of Cuticura Soap and 
147 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. ; Ointment. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., || 
| sole props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. |» 


San tN IS etn Ese PS sat 
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SERVICE INCREASED 


SUNSET ROUTE 





SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 








TICKET OFFICES 


Flood Building, 

Palace Hotel, 

Market Street Ferry Depot, 
Third & Townsend Sts. Depot, 
Broadway & 13th St., Oakland 


Your choice of 


TWO TRAINS 


each way daily 
between 

San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, 
and East, via 
El Paso. 





Our Agents 
will tell you 
all about it. 
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Safe as a Government Bond--- 
Rich as a Mint 


“Few large fortunes can now be made in any 
part of the world, except from one source—the 
rise in value of real estate. The wise young 
man or wage-earner of to-day invests his 
money in suburban real estate.’’—Andrew Car- 
negie. 


“No Investment on earth is so safe, so sure, 
so certain to enrich its owner as undeveloped 
realty. | always advise my friends to place 
their savings near some growing city. There 
is no such savings bank anywhere.’’—Grover 
Cleveland. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


Choice Building Lots at $39.00 Each 
$1.00 Down and $1.00 per Month 


Read above what Andrew Carnegie and Grover Cleveland say 
of real estate as an investment. Then, if yow want to make 
your money work for you, write to us today. 


The wonderful increase of values on Long Island is one of the marvels of latter-day history. 
In scores of towns property has increased not only 50 per cent, 100 per cent, but in many cases 
1000 per cent. Lots that sometime since could have been bought. for a song are to-day worth 
thousands of dollars. A few years ago, some school-teachers bought lots in Hempstead, ng 
Island, at fifteen dollars each; to-day the lots sell for six hundred dollars apiece. Bighteen 
months ago, a physician bought two lots at Long Beach, at ninety dollars each; last month he 
sold them for a thousand dollars apiece. These are only two out of thousands of similar in- 
stances. 


Out of the sweltering, crowded city of New York thronging thousands are pouring into the 
suburban towns and cities of Long Island. Hundreds of millions of dollars are being expended 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad alone for its development. Tremendous engineering works— 
tunnels, bridges, railroads, electric roads—are under way, involving more money than the Pan- 
ama Canal. What the bridge did for Brooklyn, what the subway did for the Bronx—multiplying 
values enormously almost overnight—these gigantic transportation schemes of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will do for Long Island. It will furnish the fastest, finest and the most com- 
fortable rapid transit in the world. 


We are offering for sale at remarkably low figures choice building lots located at Oak Ridge 


Park, near East Moriches, the world-famous summer resort, on the Pennsylvania Long Island 
Railroad. Every foot of ground is high, dry, fertile and healthful. The pre erty is only seven 
minutes’ walk to the station and twelve minutes’ walk to the Great Sout y with its glorious 
facilities for still water and ocean fishing, swimming and boating. For a summer home or bun- 
galow, for small fruit or poultry raising, or to hold as an investment, these lots at our prices 
cannot be surpassed. The title to the property is insured by the United States Title and 
Guarantee Company of New York City. 

Our present price, subject to increase at any mornent, is $39.00 for a city lot, 20x100 .° 
feet. This can be paid at the rate of $1.00 down and $1.00 per month until paid for. We ..-° 
sell as little as one lot, but we would advise that you buy three, five or as many more up. » OM. 
to ten as you feel that you can afford. To keep the property from being snatched up * a Apr. 
by real estate dealers, we will not sell more than ten lots to any one customer. 


BUY NOW. Begin TO-DAY to provide for your future and that of your, 9 South Shor 
family. Get into the land-owning class and break away from the tyranny of ,% Realty C ee 
landlords. Values are increasing by leaps and bounds. If you buy five lots ,~ 156 Fifth ae 
now, you ought before long to sell any one of them at what you paid to- A New York: Pee 
day for the five. DO NOT WAIT until the gigantic improvements on Please send without 
Long Island now in progress are completed; unti prices climb enor- cost or obli tion 
mously; until the lot that you can buy to-day at $39.00 is selling at 4 to me our ee 
$200.00 or more. Make sure of reaping that profit yourself by act- < fully ilusteated booklet 
ing NOW. Fill out this coupon and send to-day for our beau- bensinae 05 Gee alten oF 
tifully illustrated booklet, FREE. Long telend West Batata 


The Long Island South Shore Realty Co. 


Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City .-° 
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Money for Writers ! 


The BLACK CAT wants at present Very Short, 
Very Clever, Clean, Strong Stories. Prompt 
attention. Highest price paid on acceptance. Post- 
age on all manuscripts must be fully prepaid and 
stamps enclosed for return if unavailable. Do not 
send tales dealing with Ghosts, Haunted Houses, 
Murders, Hypnotism or Medical Operations. Real 
humorous stories especially desired. 

The Black Cat, 41 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


If you wish to sell stories to the Black Cat 
it will pay you to heed the following words from 
Mr. Andrew H. Allen, Chief of Bureau of Rolls and 
Library of the Department of State, Washington,D.C.: 


“The Black Cat meets, and fills, the re- 
quirements of intelligent readers of fiction 
for ingeniously devised and cleverly 
written short stories off the lines of the 
literary analytical chemistry and the dreary 
dialect maunderings into which the short 
story of the older magazines has drifted in 
a great measure. In the present state of 
magazine fiction the choice is too often 
between trash from the ‘beacon lights’ of 
literature, and bright, attractive work from 
unpretentious amateurs. The rational pre- 
ference is obvious, and The Black Cat has 
stepped in to satisfy it” 


No manuscript will be read unless postage thereon 
is fully prepaid and unless accompanied by return 
postage. 


4 ' 
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Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL the Handle 


IS the original and only one of its kind ever invented. 

It is designed for speedy stitching, to be used by all classes, the inexperienced as well 
as the mechanic. Its simplicity makes it a practical tool for all kinds of repair work, 
even in the hands of the most unskilled. With this tool you can mend harness, shoes, 
tents, awnings, pulley-belts, carpets, saddles, buggy-tops, suitcases, dashboards or any 
heavy material. You can sew up wire cuts on horses and cattle, therefore the veterin- 
arian and stockman find it indispensable. The patent needle is diamond point and 
will cut through the thickest of leather. It has a groove to contain the 
thread, running the full length through the shank, overcoming any danger of 
cutting off the thread when sewing heavy material. 


The reel carrying the waxed thread is in a most convenient position under the fingers’ ends, so 
that the tension can be controlled at will by a simple movement of the fingers on the reel and the 
thread can be taken up or let out asdesired, This feature is very essentialin a device of this 
kind. These are exclusive features: Convenient to carry—Always ready to mend a rip or tear 
inany emergency—Tools in the hollow of the handle—Assorted needies—A supply of waxed 
thread—Wrench and screw-driver combined. Complete with instructions, for $1 


Though it is not necessary, a holder for the 
leather sometimes speeds the work. Onecan 
easily be made by sawing a barrel stave in 
two—a bolt and thumb screw inserted near 
the center, and the lower ends hinged 
to suitable piece of wood. 


Illustration shows the proper way to start 
sewing with the Myers Lock Stitch Sewing 
Awl. Note that the thread is shortened to go 
clearthrough. The forefinger must hold thread 
spool from turning, until needle has carried 
shortened thread entirely through leather, 


Prices of Awl and Supplies Postpaid 

Sewing Awl Complete, ready for use - - . - $1.00 
Needles, extra assorted - - - each 10c, per dozen -75 
Thread, 25-yard skeins, waxed - each 10c, per dozen 1.00 
Reels, with thread, waxed - - each 15c, per dozen 1.50 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER: 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send MYERS FAMOUS LOCK STITCH AWL and OVERLAND 
MONTHLY for ONE year to the following address for $2 enclosed. 








Name 





Street 





City 
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$1 5() SUBSCRIBE FOR $1 50 
THE | | 


Banker an Investor 
Magazine 


DEVOTED TO FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 
Especially Banking, Transportation and Mining 


NATIONAL IN ITS SCOPE 


Each number contains Special Articles prepared by acknowledged authorities and 
eminent experts. 


Leading Articles are illustrated and authentic portraits of men in the public eye 
appear in every issue. 


Since 1906 every month this Magazine has improved: It is stronger, more interest- 
ing, larger, with a color title-page. 


The Legal Editorial Department under Thomas S. Hodson, LL.D. and Olin 
Bryan, LL.B. has been accorded special recognition. The editors are lawyers 
of experience in Public, Corporate and Financial affairs. Enquiries from sub- 
scribers of a financial, corporate or legal nature are answered. 


If not a subscriber, why not send stamps or check to-day? No better invest- 
ment can be made—a single article is worth it TO YOU. No free sample copies. 





The Banker and Investor Magazine 
Company : 


36 West 25th St., New York 402 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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GRAND Hote! 


NEW YORK CITY 
A Famous Home, with a 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 31st Street 
Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 


Also Convenient to Grand Central Station. 

















A house made famous through its splendid a » 
service and personal attention to patrons, and 
sensible prices. lf | IC. : | 2 


New York’s subways, elevated and surface 


cars are all practically at the door. Convenient 
to theatres and shopping districts. Personal 
baggage transferred free to and from New Penn- 


sylvania station. 


Splendid Moorish dining rooms are, but one of yd 
the many famous features of the New Annex. re Ou é 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Rates—$1.50 per day, upwards. 





GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. The man before the desk works with his 
Also THE ee on Lake Chatau- : . : 

oan Jamestown, N. x, k Open July lat to Oct. hands and is paid for his Jabor. 

1st. afe automobile stalls. . ; 7 
Guide to New York (with maps) and Special The vena’ behind the desk works with his 

Rate Card—sent upon request. head and is paid for his knowledge. It is 























knowing how” 


| merely a question of KNOWING HOW. 


The first step in “ 
matter of cutting out, filling in and mailing us 
the coupon shown below. 


is simply a 


Hotel Nor mandie In return we show you how to improve your 





position or to secure a more congenial occupa- 
tion and better salary, without loss of time, 


Sutter and Gough Streets without neglecting your present work or 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA obligating yourself to pay more than you can 





A high order hotel. 
Fine air, elevation, location. 
Five minutes from San Francisco’s lively 
centre. Weill liked by ladies 
and tourists. 





INTERNA 


Please 
how I can q aa 







oreman 
Stea) 





American plan $3.00 per day and up 
European plan $1.50 per day and up 


comfortably afford. 


SCHOOLS, 
PA 


1 On my part, 
or profession 








uality 
before which I have 


It costs nothing to find out how to succeed. 
Take your first step in your own advancement, 


Mark This Coupon To-day. 








ren 





italian 








THOMAS H. SHEDDEN, Manager 





Present Occupation 








Street and No 





City. 
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BORDEN'S 
EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 
d° ‘World's: Standard: 
or-all: - 
Panui, where-a-high- 
grade: Condensed: Milk 
* + 18- desired - 
Borden's —Leaders- of Quality 
Est. 1857 
Ssby Book Book of 80 
“My Biography.” Fine Recipes. 

























Special 


When in Buffalo stop at THE LENOX 








Hotel Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y. 





HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF 


Patrons may take Taxicabs or Carriages from depots 


direct to hotel charging same to The Lenox. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 


Weekly and Monthly Rates 


The accommodations and service are 
sure to please. 


C. A. MINER, Mgr. | 






































WHEN VISITING NEW ORLEANS STOP AT 


THE GRUNEWALD 


Largest, Newest and Best Hotel in the South 


COST $2,000,000 EUROPEAN PLAN 


























THE OLD MISSION 


BY E. P. SEABURY 


We waited below, the Friar and I, 
While the lovers mounted the belfry stairs, 
The strains of the music drifted by, 
On the quivering wings of the wafted prayers. 
The sea was aglow like a passionflower, 
The mountains were floating in amethyst, 
The Islands were pearls in the sunset hour, 
Hung from the blue in an opal mist. 


We talked of the night and the tuneful psalm, 
Of life and care, the bitter and sweet, 

Of the roses’ breath, and the breezes’ balm, 
Of all he missed in his monk’s retreat; 

Of the world of men with its ceaseless strife, 
Of the human soul and its call divine, 

Of the victor who won in tie.battle of life; 
But only one thought was his, was mine. 





As they came through the doorway with eyes that shone, 


And smiling faces, we felt the cost, 
Of the love his starved life never had known, 
And the love that I in the world had lost. 
But he never could know in his narrow cell, 

As he prayed by his window with bolts and bars, 
There were hearts that starved in the world as well, 
Who prayed ’neath a universe of stars. 








Brigadier-General Joseph W. Duncan, U. S. Army. 











BY 


ITH MORE _— general 
travel among and inter- 
course with the glittering 
people of the Old World, 


Americans have departed from the dis- 
tinctive democratic simplicity that re- 
ceived its most striking manifestation 
in the demeanor of Benjamin Franklin 
at the court of France, and adorned 
him more than all the iridescence of 
the courtiers. Our people have be- 
come imbued with an inordinate affec- 
tion for decorations, orders and aigui- 
lettes. Were these appropriated and 
displayed because of some meritorious 
activity on a specific occasion by the 
wearer, the deed might be less open 
to criticism, but for the most part the 
“sounding brass or tinkling cymbal” is 
used as an appanage solely because 
the wearer is the grandson of his 
grandfather, or the granddaughter of 
her grandmother. Inasmuch as this 
was a matter entirely beyond the se- 
lection of the descendant, whatever it 
might have been with the ancestor, any 
claim for honorable recognition by the 
posterity on such account would seem 
to be lacking in merit. 


Because of the redundancy of deco-. 


rations worn by some officers at a re- 
cent function, these remarks were en- 
gendered, and in the making of them 


AMERICAN ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 


FRED A. HUNT 


the conjecture arose as to whether a 
consideration of some of these orders 
and societies might not be of interest 
and also a brief survey of the only 
decorative Order that the United 
States of America has. 

The Society of the Cincinnati was 
an order established by the officers of 
the Revolutionary army in 1783, to 
perpetuate their friendship and to 
raise funds for the relief of those who 
had fallen during the war. It was so 
named because it included patriots, 
headed by Washington, between whom 
and the old farmer-general, Cincin- 
natus, there were supposed to be many 
resemblances. In these days‘no one 
has discovered the Cincinnati perform- 
ing many of the functions for which it 
was organized, and it has now arrived 
at the summit of organizations, being, 
probably, the most exclusive of any. 
To belong one must be a descendant, 
in primogeniture, of a revolutionary 
officer. The initiatory dues are one 
year’s pay of the officer’s grade, which, 


say, for.a brigadier-general in active 


service, would amount to the snig lit- 
tle sum of $5,500. This elegant selec- 
tiveness has operated not only to make 
the society exclusive, but also mori- 
bund. At the time of its institution, 
because of its being a hereditary dis- 
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tinction, it was viewed by 
many eminently wise and 
patriotic men of that day as 
containing the embryo of a 
future aristocracy, hence most 
dangerous to the character of 
the Republic, and was, in con- 
Sequence, most violently at- 
tacked. The badge was de- 


signed by Major L’Enfant, - 


and the members assemble an- 
nually on July 4th. 

The Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion is too well 
known to require any special 
mention as to its scope and 
membership, the latter, how- 
ever, comprehending only 
commissioned officers, who 
served in the Civil War and 
their male descendants, but 
the order is among the officers 
what the Grand Army of the 
Republic is among enlisted 
men. 


Henry Hogan, Co. G, Fifth U. S. Infantry. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 











Captain Thomas W. Custer, 

Seventh U. S. Cavalry, killed 

in the battle of the Little Big 
Horn, June 25, 1876. 


The Grand Army of the Re- 
public is an organization for 
the enlisted men who served in 
the War of 1861-65, although 
it numbers many officers 
among its posts. The emblem 
of the Order was based on the 
old Medal of Honor. 

The Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution qualifies its 
membership as “any male per- 
son above the age of twenty- 
one years who is descended 
from an ancestor, as the pro- 
positus, who, either as a mili- 
tary, naval or marine officer, 
soldier, sailor or marine, or of- 
ficial in the service of any of 
the thirteen original colonies 
or States,.or of the National 
Government representing or 
composed of those Colonies or 
States, assisted in establishing 
American Independence dur- 
ing the War of the Revolu- 

















tion, between the 19th day of April, 
1775, when hostilities commenced, and 
the 19th day of April, 1783, when they 
were ordered to cease.” 

The Society of Colonial Wars assi- 
milates “any one above the age of 
twenty-one years who is masculine, of 
moral character and good reputation, 
and is lineally descended from an an- 
cestor who served as a military, naval 
or marine officer, or as a soldier, sailor 
or marine, or as a privateersman, un- 
der authority of the Colonies which af- 
terward formed the United States, or 
in the forces of Great Britain, which 
participated with those of the said 
Colonies in any wars in which the said 
Colonies were engaged or in which 
they enrolled men, during said colonial 
period,” or who held any specially 
designated official position in certain 
Colonies, Territories and 
Provinces. 

The Sons of the American 
Revolution accept male per- 
sons of “twenty-one years or 
over and a citizen of good re- 
pute in the community,” who 
are descended from any par- 
ticipant or belligerent or ac- 
tive opponent to the authority 
of Great Britain, or those who 
were in any Colonial, Provin- 
cial or Continental Congress 
or Legislature, or who was a 
civil officer of any of the Col- 
onies or States, or who “per- 
formed actual service by overt 
acts of resistance to the au- 
thority of Great Britain.” 

These three latter have a 
pretty comprehensive lasso 
wherewith to acquire mem- 
bers, but the decadence of 
Americans and the extinction 
of the genus has_ enfeebled 
many such societies, despite 
the liberality of the condi- 
tions of the entrant. 

The Aztec Club of 1847 was 
instituted September 14, 1847, 
and comprises officers of the 
United States Army, Navy or 
Marine Corps, who took part 
in the Mexican War. This 
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original qualification was afterward 
broadened so as to include lineal de- 
scendants of such primarily qualified 
members. 

The Order of Indian Wars of the 
United States has two classes of mem- 
bers; the first class being commis- 
sioned officers or those honorably dis- 
charged as such, also any male de- 
scandant of any qualified to be mem- 
bers but were not. The second class 
absorbs the male descendants of liv- 
ing members of the first class. 

The Order of the Founders and 
Patriots of America embraces any 
man “of the age of twenty-one years, 
of good moral character and reputa- 
tion, and a citizen of the United States 
* * * who is lineally descended in 
the male line of either parent from an 
ancestor who settled in any of the Col- 


Brig.-Gen. Frank D. Baldwin, U. S. A. 
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onies, now included in the United 
States of America, from the settlement 
of Jamestown, May 13th, ‘1607, to 
May 13th, 1657, inclusive, and whose 
intermediate ancestors at the call of 
the Colonists, adhered as patriots to 
their cause through the Revolutionary 
War that followed, and which ended 
with the independence of the Colon- 
ies.” 

The Society of the War of 1812 
takes in those who participated in any 
way in that war, or the lineal descend- 
ants of such, and in default of the lin- 
eal descendants availing themselves of 
the luxury, one collateral descendant, 
“whom the Board of Directors deems 
worthy” to enter the arcanum. 

The Society of American Wars, as 
its name implies, is comprehensive in 
its acquirement of members, taking 
participants of any war waged by the 
Wnited States, or to be waged, or the 
Colonies; and the lineal descendants 
thereof, and certain specified officials 
and their descendants. 

The Military Order of the Dragon 
has for its affiliates the participators 
in the Chinese imbroglio of 1900 (the 
Boxer rebellion.) 

The Naval and Military Order, 
Spanish-American War; the National 
Society, Army of the Philippines; the 
Society of the Army of Santiago de 
Cuba; the Society of the Porto Rican 
Expedition; the Society of Manila 
Bay; the Military Order of Foreign 
Wars of the United States; the Naval 
Order of the United States; the Soci- 
ety of the Army of the Potomac; the 
Society Army of the Cumberland; the 
Order of Descendants of Colonial 
Governors; the Confederate Veterans’ 
Association, the National Society 
Children of the American Revolution; 
the Dames of the Revolution; the 


National Society of Colonial Dames 


of America; the Society of the Daugh- 
ters of Cincinnati; the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, and an_ illimitable 


number of other patriotic societies, all 
afford greater or less scope for the 
purchase of membership and the 
privilege of wearing more or less hand- 
some emblems, badges and 


regalia. 
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Some of these are quite modest in the 
expression of their aims and prospec- 
tive attainments—as can be seen by 
reference to any standard encyclo- 
pedia under the heading of “Socie- 
ties.” 

But it remained for the Military Or- 
der of the Carabao (which partakes 
more of the character of a social club 
than do many of the other societies) 
to prophesy that “this society is des- 
tined to be one of the most prominent 
and important of the military orders 
of the United States,” and also confi- 
dently to proclaim that “already the 
annual dinner of the Order is one of 
the important social events of the 
Washington season.” 

One society is entitled to special 
mention and comment, that of the 
Medal of Honor Legion, which is com- 
posed of those who have been official- 
ly decorated by Congress with this 
rarest of all conferred adornments, out- 
side of very sparse and isolated in- 
stances where Congress has authorized 
the manufacture and presentation of 
some emblem, as, for instance, the 
medal given to Sergeant George Fos- 
ter Robinson, 8th Maine Volunteer In- 
fantry (now Lieutenant-Colonel, U. S. 
Army, retired), for saving the life of 
William Henry Seward, Secretary of 
State, on April 14, 1865. 

The Medal of Honor was primarily 
authorized by act of Congress, July 
12, 1862, two thousand medals being 
ordered prepared thereby, and on 
March 3, 1863, by another Act, by 
which other medals were authorized to 
be struck from the dies recently pre- 
pared at the United States Mint, en- 
abling the President to “present the 
same to such officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates (the first 
Act contained no proviso for presenta- 
tion to commissioned officers) as have 
most distinguished or may hereafter 
most distinguished themselves in ac- 
tion.” 

The first men to receive Medals of 
Honor were Private Robert Buffum, 
Company H, 21st Ohio Infantry; Pri- 
vate Jacob Parrott, Company K, 33d 
Ohio Infantry, and Corporal William 
































INSIGNIA OF PATRIOTIC 
ORDERS. 


Left, top to bottom—Society of the 
Cincinnati; Military Order of the 
Dragon; Military Order of the Cara- 
bao; Society of the War of 1812. 
Right, top to. bottom—Sons of the 


Revolution; Colonial Dames; Naval 


Order of the United States; Society of 
the Army of the Potomac. Center top 
—Military Order of Foreign Wars. 
Bottom—Grand Army of the Republic. 
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H. Reddick, Company B, 33d Ohio 
Infantry, the medals being issued on 
March 25, 1863. The ground of 
award was because they were “one of 
twenty-two men (including two civil- 
ians) who, by direction of General 
Mitchel (or Buell), penetrated nearly 
200 miles soutli into the enemy’s ter- 
ritory and captured a railroad train at 
Big Shanty, Georgia, in an attempt to 
destroy the bridges and track between 
Chattanooga and Atlanta.” There 
were others of the twenty-two awarded 
medals for similar service, but they 
were not issued until September, 1863. 

On January 24, 1866, a medal was 
awarded Dr. Mary E. Walker for 
“services rendered during the war.” 
Dr. Mary Walker may have been pre- 
eminently entitled to the medal; there 
were several who received them who 
were not. One notable instance (and 
the only one) of the distribution of 
medals with a shovel was to the 27th 
Maine Infantry, and is thus officially 
condoned: “The term of service of the 
27th Maine Infantry being about to 
expire, the regiment was ordered to 


Arlington Heights, Virginia, where it 
arrived June 25, 1863, preparatory to 
being sent home for muster out. While 
the regiment was at that place, the 


President requested it to remain in 
service a short time longer, on account 
of Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania. 
About 300 officers and enlisted men 
volunteered to remain, and did remain 
at Arlington Heights, Virginia, in the 
defenses south of the Potomac, until 
the result of the battle at Gettysburg 
was known. They were sent home on 
July 4th. The remainder of the regi- 
ment consisting of about 560 officers 
and enlisted men, was sent home on 
July 1st. The entire regiment was 
mustered out of service at Portland, 


Me., on July 17, 1863. On January 24; 


1865, medals of honor, 864 in number, 
were issued to all members of the regi- 
ment who were mustered out with it. 
The official records show that it was 
intended to issue the medal to those 
who volunteered to remain in service 
beyond the expiration of their term, 
but evidently through inadvertence, 
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the medal was also issued to about 560 
members of the regiment who did not 
volunteer to remain in service. The 
records do not show either the names 
of those who volunteered to remain or 
of those who did not so volunteer.” 
So, on the Roll of Honor, the names 
of the recipients of this largess are 
entered: “John Jones,” rank and com- 
pany and regiment, but no place of 
action nor date and ground for award. 
But one man, Musician Willie John- 
ston, Company D, 3d Vermont Infan- 
try, received a medal September 16, 
1863, without date, place of action or 
ground of award being given as the 
reason for the conferring of the medal. 
As it became borne on the conscious- 
ness of individuals that the Medal of 
Honor was unique among the emblems 
of distinction in the world, it became 
natural for many officers who did not 
have it to covet its possession, and an 
extraordinary recrudescence of gallan- 
try and heroism appeared as eminent 
characteristics of such officers in the 
auld lang syne, and it is a striking tes- 
timony to the enduring quality of the 
human memory that the incidents, sup- 
posedly a qualification for the receipt 
of the medal, could be recalled after 
so long an interval had _ elapsed. 
Twenty, thirty and forty year old 
deeds of gallantry were hauled out 
from limbo, furbished up and made to 
glitter with sufficient radiance to daz- 
zle the eyes of the War Department 
and obtain the coveted insignia. One 
officer “carried despatches through a 
region infested with hostile Indians”— 
doesn’t specify that he saw any— 
“making a journey of 70 miles in one 
night, and walking thirty miles the 
next day.” It-would seem that this 
officer deemed the medal a reward for 
physical stamina like unto the Grecian 
games. “Also for several weeks, while 
in close pufsuit of Geronimo’s band, 
and constantly expecting an encoun- 
ter,” etc., etc. Most of the grounds of 
award, however, with military terse- 
ness, tell a story of eminent service 
and cool bravery, such as in the case 
of one man who, “with three comrades, 
during the entire engagement (two 



































Top—Commemorative medal of _ the 
Spanish-American War. Bottom— 


Top—Army of the Philippines. 


Bottom—Naval and Military Order of Commemorative medal of the Philip- 
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days), courageously held a_ position 
that secured water for the command.” 

The Indian allies of the troops were 
found worthy of the medal, as Indian 
scout Blanquet, Indian scout Chiquito, 
Sergeant Co-rux-te-chod-ish (Mad 
Bear), Pawnee scouts; Corporal Elsat- 
soosu, Sergeant Jim, Scout Kelsay, 
Scout Kosoha, Scout Machol, Scout 
Nannasaddie, Scout Mantaje, Private 
Adam Paine, Sergeant Rowdy, Com- 
pany A, Indian Scouts, and Sergeant 
John Ward. 































































Later design of the United States 
Medal of Honor. (Courtesy of de-~- 
signers, Bailey, Banks & Biddle.) 
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Up to December 31, 1906, there 
were 2,669 medals issued; subtracting 
from this number the 560 donated to 
the unworthy members of the Maine 
regiment, leaves a total of 2,109. An 
estimate of the number of men in the 
Union Army from April 15, 1861, to 
the close of the war is 2,778,304; re- 
ducing this number to an average of 
three years’ standing, leaves 2,326,168. 
Add to this total the average strength 
of the regular army from 1865 to 1900 
(175,000), and from 1900 to 1906 
(110,000), and that of the Spanish- 
American war volunteers (60,000), 
and the sum is 3,123,304 (exclusive 
of sailors and marines), making the 
average of distribution of the 2,669 
008 per cent; or taking the number 
distributed as 2,109, the average is 
.006 per cent, and this average would 
be still more diminished if the number 
of scouts, etc., who were civilians were 
subtracted. 

There have been but four persons 
to whom two medals of honor were 
awarded: 

Frank D. Baldwin, Captain, Com- 
pany D, 19th Michigan Infantry, for 
gallantry at Peach Tree Creek, Ga., on 
July 20, 1864, when he “led his com- 
pany in a countercharge under a gall- 
ing fire, ahead of his own men, and 
singly entered the enemy’s line, cap- 
turing and bringing back two commis- 
sioned officers, fully armed, besides a 
guidon of a Georgia regiment.” 

The same Frank D. Baldwin, First 
Lieutenant, 5th U. S. Infantry, at Mc- 
Clellan’s Creek, Texas, November 8, 
1874, because he “rescued, with two 
companies, two white girls, by a vol- 
untary attack upon Indians whose su- 
perior numbers and strong position 
would have warranted delay for rein- 


- forcements, but which delay would 


have permitted the Indians to escape 
and kill their captives.” (Baldwin is 
now Brigadier-General, U. S. A., re- 
tired.) 

Thomas W. Custer, 2d Lieutenant, 
Company B, 6th Michigan Cavalry, 
for “capture of flag,” April 2, 1865, at 
Namozine Church, Va., and for gallan- 
try at Sailor’s Creek, Va., April 6, 
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1865, when he “leaped his horse over 
the enemy’s works and captured two 
stands of colors, having his horse shot 
under him and receiving a _ severe 
wound.” (“Tom” Custer was killed 
in the fight with Indians at the Little 
Big Horn, Montana, June 25, 1876.) 

Henry Hogan, First Sergeant Com- 
pany G, 5th U. S. Infantry, for “gal- 
lantry in action,” from October, 1876, 
to January 8, 1877, at various engage- 
ments with Indians in Montana (one 
medal), and at Bear Paw Mountain, 
Montana, on September 30, 1877 (one 
medal) when he “carried Lieutenant 
Romeyn, who was severely wounded, 
off the field of battle under heavy 
fire.” Sergeant Hogan was celebrated 
because of having captured a couple 
of young elk and training them at Fort 
Keogh, M. T., to be driven. They were 
not a particularly exemplary or decor- 
ous span of trotters, but they were 
driven. He was also the deserved re- 
cipient of that most eulogistic of West- 
ern encomiums—a “square man.” 

William Wilson, Sergeant, Com- 
pany I, 4th U. S. Cavalry, received 
one medal “for gallantry in pursuit of 
a band of cattle thieves from New 
Mexico,” at Colorado Valley, Texas, 
on March 28, 1872, and another for 
“distinguished conduct in action with 
Indians,” at Red River, Texas, on Sep- 
tember 29, 1872.” Sergeant “Billy” 
Wilson was an accomplished swords- 
man and equestrian, and took part in 
many notable exhibitions with mem- 
bers of his troop and regiment. He 
died in 1895 or 1896, his remains ly- 
ing beneath a neat monument in the 
Presidio cemetery. 

It was always the steadfast policy 
of the War Department to refrain 
from bestowing two Medals of Honor 
on one person; it is easily surmised, 
therefore, the exceptional character 
of the services rendered by these four 
men that suggested, and obtained, this 
double accolade. 

The copper Medal of Honor of the 
first design—but two designs have 
been made—was perhaps not so ele- 
gant as the recent one, but was more 
highly esteemed by its possessors, and 
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Original design of the United States 
Medal of Honor. 


the boutonniere was decidedly more 
natty and tasteful than its successor, 
which is a small blue rosette besprin- 


kled with thirteen white stars, two 
each on six radii and one in the cen- 
ter. On the button that holds the ro- 
sette in place “valor” is stamped. 

The recent Medals of Honor are ele- 
gant and handsome, although _ tinc- 
tured, perhaps, somewhat with a sug- 
gestion of the French Medaille d’hon- 
neur. 

The incursion of the new medal met 
with but scant favor from the wearers 
of the old one, to whom the suggestion 
was made that they could surrender 
the time-honored copper one and re- 
ceive in lieu thereof the gold-plated 
one. The medallists preferred their 
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old copper medal, wherefore the War 
Department found itself with an ag- 
grandizement of l’art nouveau medals 
on hand, with but small prospect of 
their utilization; so, on February, 
1907, the edict was promulgated that 
the holders of the old medal could also 
have one of the new ones, under the 
proviso that they were not to be worn 
simultaneously. 

Apart from the honor conferred by 
the bestowal of the medal, no emolu- 
ment results to the recipient. Not so 
in the other prominent European coun- 
tries. In France, the Legion of Honor 
members receive twenty dollars a year 
for life, if they have suffered ampu- 
tation resulting from wounds received 
in action, and in addition to their regu- 
lar pay. In Germany the Iron Cross 
holders, if officers, get 150 thalers a 
year, if enlisted men, 50 thalers. The 
wearers of the Russian Military Order 
of St. George receive an addition of 
one-third to their customary pay. The 
confreres of the gold medal of the 
Austro-Hungarian Military Order of 
Merit receive an increase of 50 per 
centum of their pay, and the silver 
medallists 25 per centum. The Vic- 
toria Cross recipients of Great Britain 
and its dependencies also are entitled 
to a pension of 30 pounds sterling per 
annum, and also have “V. C.” in old 
English, black-face letters put after 
their names in official publications (of 
very late years the American army 
register has “M. H.” under the names 
of officers who have received the 
decoration.) In Italy the holder of a 
gold or silver medal for bravery re- 
ceives a pension of 100 lire ($20) per 
annum, which at the death of the vet- 
eran passes to his widow or to his 
children under fifteen years old. 

On February 22, 1904, U. S. Sena- 
tor Boise Penrose introduced Senate 
Bill No. 4483 “granting a service pen- 
sion to all officers and enlisted men of 
the United States Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, both regular and vol- 
unteer, who have been awarded med- 
als of honor, or who may hereafter be 
awarded such medals under Acts of 
Congress approved December 21, 
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1861, and July 12-16, 1862, and March 
3, 1863, and any other Act or Acts 
amendatory thereof or supplemental 
thereto.” This Bill, which was de- 
feated, gave all veterans, as provided, 
$75 a month after reaching 60 years 
of age if it was applied for, but it was 
not to be paid in addition to any re- 
tired service pay or pension received 
by the applicant, but any recipient 
of the pension or retired service 
pay could relinquish such emolu- 
ment if he so desired and receive the 
Medal of Honor pension in lieu there- 
of. 

The Medal of Honor is worn at the 
collar, immediately below the hyoid 
bone. 

It is a matter of regret to the writer 
that he is unable to give the proper 
credit to the writer of the following 
sentences that convey tersely and ad- 
mirably the sentiments of the veter- 
ans who wear the medal: 

“No argument can be advanced to 
justify the requirement and the notion 
that it (the old medal) was unworthy 
of the object or action for which it 
stood, because it resembled the badge 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
which notion was as inane as it was 
insulting. The Medal of Honor, in its 
original integrity of design and intrin- 
sicality of composition, was without 
a blemish as a badge representing gal- 
lantry and heroism. Nothing was 
added to the significance of the em- 
blem by making it gaudier. It could 
have been as much to the wearer if 
it were of rusty iron. Its meaning rose 
above mere adornment.” 

The medal was pendant to a simula- 
crum of the beloved flag of our coun- 
try, for which the medallist fought his 
best and unsparingly lavished his 
worthiest efforts, and that little piece 
of silk ribbon had a peculiar and ven- 
erative meaning to him. But of what- 
ever material composed or design 
wrought the Medal of Honor may be, 
it is certain that as true hearts and 


‘stalwart arms will be found to keep 


the glittering, silken folds of dear “Old 
Glory” from being smirched in the 
future as were fortunately and patri- 





“FORGIVEN.” 


otically found in the past or present. 
Commemorative of the manifesta- 
tion of this staunch upholding of the 
flag, the Government has had struck 
off at the Philadelphia mint a number 
of medals, which are to be distributed 
to specially deserving participants in 
the recent unpleasantness with Spain. 
The medal is of bronze, somewhat 
larger in diameter than a half-dollar, 
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having on the reverse, “For Service, 
1898.” The first medal was presented 
to Coloriel Joseph W. Duncan, Gen- 
eral Staff U. S. Army, Chief of Staff, 
Department of the East, an old Indian 
fighter of the Twenty-first Infantry, 
who was actively engaged. in the 
Spanish-American struggle as captain 
in the Twenty-first and Major of the 
Thirteenth Infantry. 





“FORGIVEN” 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


I know a grove 
Where I love to rove 

At the pallid hour of even, 
Where the whippoorwill - ~ 
Doth lilt and trill 

Like a heart with sorrow riven; 
Where the naked ‘trees 
Writhe in the breeze 

Like souls from Heav’n driven. 


I well recall 
How in the pall 

Of the twilight, I stood dreaming, 
While in the West 
The sun at rest 

"Neath the clouds was faintly beaming. 
What spell was here 
To blight and sear— 

All life a phantom seeming ? 


Then through the gloom 
I saw a tomb 

With the single word “Forgiven.” 
Ah! what dark crime 
Of long past time— 

What sin of a soul unshriven— 
Lay buried here 
In the forest drear 

"Neath that single word “Forgiven.” 


Now I know well 
Why the searing spell 

That makes all Life mere seeming, 
Doth brood and dream 
Where the sunset’s beam 

In the ashen sky is gleaming, 
And the evil owl 
In feathered cowl 

Is screaming, ever screaming. 


Ah! such the grove 
Where I love to rove 

At the pallid hour of even, 
Where the whip-poor-will 
Doth lilt and trill 

Like a Heart with sorrow riven, 
In the nightly gloom 
O’er the ancient tomb 

With the single word “Forgiven.” 








PALMIER DAYS 





BY ANNA MATHEWSON 











The bungalow and the palm, 
When living in an Eastern cot 
(Called bungalow, for style) 
We had a palm within a pot, 
And, every little while, 
’Twas put out-doors when warm winds blew, 
And, snail-like, inch by inch it grew. 


Too many years we scorched 
or froze 
In weather wild or calm, 
Until we left, ‘mid wintry 
snows, 
Our bungalow and palm , 
And now, where flowers 
overgrow, 
We have a PALM and 
bungalow. 





The difference ’twixt the East 
and West 
Is, largely, one of size: 
Pacific States, it is confessed, 
Dilate the Yankee eyes, 
Fruits, deserts, canyons are 
immense— 
And daily papers cost five 
cents. 
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The palm and the bungalow. 
























THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE HOLY 


CROSS 


BY ELEANOR HINDE POWELL 


IGH UP on the summit of 

“Baldy,” or “Hermit’s 

Peak,” in New Mexico, a 

mountain of some nine thou- 

sand feet above sea level, there gath- 

ered on the eve of May 5, 1911, the 

most unique religious society in the 

world. Certainly it is the only one of 
the kind known to be in existence. 

Now that eyes are turned on the 
new aspirant to Statehood, it is inter- 
esting to know something of its peo- 
ple and those societies or bodies which 
have a bearing on the political, re- 
ligious or moral character of the peo- 
ple. 

This “Brotherhood of the Holy 
Cross,” which to all intents and pur- 
poses is for religious purposes only, 
has nevertheless a strong political in- 
fluence as well. Its present President, 
Don Margarito Romero, is a politician, 
and while his devotion to the purposes 
of the society cannot be questioned, 
yet he naturally has the support of his 
co-members of the Brotherhood, in his 
political aspirations. 

The society now numbers eighty or 
more members, and the story of its 
birth and of its practices and purposes 
is very interesting. 

There are but two meetings of the 
society in the year, the first Friday in 
May, and in September. It has its by- 
laws and rules, as has any fraternal 
organization, and its founder was the 
hermit after whom the mountain was 
named “‘Hermit’s Peak.” The hermit 
—whose name was John Mary Augus- 
tiniani, was the son of noble parents 
in Sizzario, Lombardy, Italy. When 
he was about seventeen years of age, 
it is claimed that while walking in the 
park of his father’s palace, he saw an 
apparition of the Virgin pointing afar 





off, and interpreting this to mean that 
he was to travel to distant lands, and 
also moved by religious enthusiasm he 
decided to give up all luxuries and be- 
come a solitary wanderer. - 

Conforming to his parents’ wishes, 
however, he consented to spend three 
years in study and reflection before 
starting on his travels. At the end of 
this time, his inclinations being still 
the same, he started for Rome, where 
he spent seven years in a solitary ex- 
istence in caves. Five more years he 
spent in journeying afoot over Europe 
before sailing for the new world, even- 
tually landing at Caracas, Venezuela. 
After traversing, on foot, Brazil, Chili 
and Argentina, working as a mission- 
ary among the Indians, he made his 
way to the volcano of Orizaba, Mex- 
ico, where, among the natives and In- 
dians, he won considerable fame as a 
lecturer and doctor. 

The civil authorities of Orizaba, on 
some trumped-up charge, threw the 
hermit into prison. He demanded a 
trial, the result of which was deporta- 
tion to Cuba. From Cuba he sailed for 
New York, and from New York he 
walked to Montreal, Canada, thence 
across the American and Canadian 
wilds to the Mississippi River. Like 
Father Marquette, he traversed this 
stream in a small boat, reaching St. 
Louis December 30, 1861. He re- 
mained near this city during war times 
and little is known of his life during 
this period, but he is still remembered 
by a few old settlers. From St. Louis 
he walked to Westport, Missouri, pre- 
paratory to crossing the plains and 
preaching to the Indians, spending the 
winter in a cave and hollow tree near 
Westport. 


The Mexican wagon drivers, who 
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made a business of following the old 
Santa Fe trail with huge wagon trains, 
were drawn to the hermit by his reli- 
gious character and his knowledge of 
their native tongue, Spanish, which 
was but one of the nine languages 
with which the hermit was thoroughly 
conversant. 

Domingo Gonzales, the owner of 
many wagons, invited the hermit to 
accompany him to Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. Declining the luxury of a 
carriage, or even of the prairie schoon- 
ers which made up the train, he, with a 
pack of forty pounds of books on his 
back, walked all the way to Las Ve- 
gas on the flank of the wagons. Twice 
during the trip he was missed, once 
for eight days, and when he overtook 
the train he explained that he had 
been preaching to the Indians. 

After reaching Las Vegas, he first 
made his way to a Catholic church, of 
which he was a devout member, and 
after performing his religious duties, 
started out in search of a cave in 
which to live. This he found in Kear- 
ney’s Gap, three miles west of the city. 

The piety and religious character of 
the hermit impressed the people, the 
majority of whom are Catholics, to 
such an extent that they soon began to 
make pilgrimages, in large numbers, 
to his lonely dwelling. As this inter- 
tered with his desire for a solitary life, 
the hermit went in search of a more 
inaccessible place of abode, which he 
found near the scraggy summit of 
Serro del Tecolate. Here, in this 
cave, high above all the surrounding 
country, he spent three years, and the 
cave is to-day as he left it then. On 
the first of every month, if the. trail 
were at all passable, the hermit picked 
his way down the mountain side and 
trudged some eighteen miles to church, 
where, with the League of the Sacred 
Heart, a Catholic society which always 
received communion on the first Fri- 
day of each month, he prepared him- 
self for and took part in this act of de- 
votion. 

In appearance the Hermit was uni- 
que, always carrying a staff which had 
five projections, from which were sus- 
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pended five bells the tinkling of which 
gave warning of his approach. He 
wore his hair long, and wore the plain- 
est and cheapest of clothing. 

Don Margarito Romero says that he, 
together with the children of the few 
families where the hermit called on 
the occasion of his monthly visits to 
town, would always scamper to a place 
of hiding when they heard the tinkling 
of the hermit’s bell, because his first 
inquiry was always for the children, 
and these he would cause to kneel and 
say various prayers, after which he 
would give them wise and kindly coun- 
sel. 

He would never sleep in a bed or ac- 
cept any luxuries or comforts, but he 
had with him a trunk of articles of 
faith used in the Catholic religion, 
which he gave here and there gratui- 
tously, accepting in return, when 
pressed, nothing more than corn meal, 
which was the only food of which he 
partook. It is said that money and 
luxuries of all kinds would have been 
gladly showered upon him by the na- 
tives and Indians to whom he preached 
-—but these he always refused. 

During the winter, on account of the 
snow, he would be unable for four or 
more months at a time to leave his 
mountain home. He never built a fire 
in his cave, never used bed or blankets. 
His corn meal he cooked into a sort of 
hard mush over a fire some distance 
away, and this he kept in a covered 
can, slicing it off with a string as he 
needed it. For water he had a spring, 
sparkling and cold, which the natives 
to-day declare sprung from a_ rock 
which the hermit struck with his staff 
on his first arrival there. The spring 


_is there and refreshes many a tourist 


and pleasure party to-day. 

During the three years which the 
hermit spent on this peak, he erected 
on its top fourteen immense hewn 
crosses, some of which are standing 
to-day, and those which have been de- 
stroyed by the elements have been re- 
placed by members of the Brother- 
hood. 

In May, 1867, when the hermit told 
his followers that he was about to 
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leave them, there being always some 
devotees and admirers to whom he 
preached, he exhorted them to make 
two visits a year to the mountain top, 
one in May and the other in Septem- 
ber. 

Thus was the Brotherhood born into” 
existence, and their semi-annual devo- 
tions are performed as fervently to-day 
as they were when the hermit was with 
them. On the eve of September 3d, 
they will again assemble on the top of 
the mountain, climbing up on foot or 
on burrows, and there they light great 
beacon fires as a summons to any of 
the Brothers who may have forgotten 
the date. They sit up all night saying 
prayers, particularly the rosary, and 
singing hymns and listening to advice 
and counsel from the priest who ac- 
companies the Brotherhood on its pil- 
grimage. 

Early on the morning following, the 
real devotions begin, which consist 
chiefly of the Stations of the Cross, as 
recited by most adherents of the Cath- 
olic faith during Lent, the prayers be- 
ing said in Spanish, of course. At 
each cross the priest calls to mind the 
suffering of Christ, each representing 
a step in the Passion. 

These prayers, which occupy pos- 
sibly two hours, are followed by mass, 
which is said in the open on a crudely 
constructed altar. All of the Brother- 
hood receive communion during this 
service and the devotions are thus 
brought to a close. 

Don Margarito Romero has many of 
the books belonging to the hermit, 
most of which have his autograph on 
the fly leaf. 

Perhaps the most interesting and 
highly valuable is the scrap book 
which contains the life history of the 
hermit, and Don Margarito had much . 
trouble to secure it. After leaving 
Las Vegas, the hermit journeyed over 
rough paths and trails to Santa Fe, 
and from there to Albuquerque, in- 
tending to make his way to Old Mex- 
ico. 
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However, when he got to Las Cru- 
ces, he decided to linger a while in a 
cave which he found on the Organ 
Mountains. When, a little later, he 
decided to move on, he went to bid 
adieu to Father Baca, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made on his monthly vis- 
its to the church. To Father Baca he 
said: “To-night I will build my last 
fire on the peak to bid you good-bye. 
I will recite the rosary, and I wish 
you and your people to do likewise. 
Should you not see my fire, you will 
know that I am dead and you may 
come to-morrow and get my books 
and property.” 

No fire appeared on the peak that 
night, so the next day, accompanied 
by six men, Father Baca ascended the 
mountain, where he found the body 
of the hermit pierced by many Navajo 
arrows; the treacherous Indians had 
killed their beloved friend. 

Don Margarito Romero, having seen 
the scrap book already referred to, 
made an effort to secure it. He traced 
it to Mexico, and after a long search, 
eventually located it at Taos, New 
Mexico, the scene of the late uprising 
among some intoxicated Indians. He 
succeeded in purchasing the book for 
one hundred dollars. It contains all 
of the hermit’s passports, credentials - 
from influential men in all parts of 
the world, and notes showing his wan- 
derings. It is a unique curiosity of 
one of the most unique characters ever 
known in the new world. Few such 
obscure characters have had their 
memories so revered and their prac- 
tices so perpetuated as has this hermit 
of Hermit’s Peak. 

It is said of him that it was impos- 
sible to arouse him to anger; that he 
cared nothing for the material things 
of. this world, but labored only for a 
place in his Father’s Kingdom, living 
as nearly as he thought Christ must 
have lived. 

In eulogy of him, Don Margarito Ro- 
mero says: “If there was ever a saint, 
that man was one.” 
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BY FREMONT WOOD 


Hurrah, my boy, the day’s begun, 
The bacon to a turn is done; 

There’s griddle cakes—a steaming lot, 
And mother’s got the coffee hot. 


Give Bob and Jerry plenty feed, 

Hard work gives them an extra greed; 
And turn the Jersies in the clover, 

There’s plowing when th’ breakfast’s over. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! skedaddle now; 
Fat nubbins for the Berkshire sow 
And grain a-plenty for the hen,— 
Eggs is highest ever be’n. 


The lark is calling us a-field, 

No time to lure o’ dreams to yield, 
The farmer boy’s most sweet refrain 
Is “Gee-haw!” with clank of chain. 


There’s perfume in the turning soil, 
There’s merit in your honest toil, 
There’s music ’round each brae and tarn, 
And peace o’er all about the barn. 


Of lazying we had a spell 

Around the village store, to tell 

Of this and that, and t’other thing, 
When time hing heavy on the wing. 


Folks thought the rain would never come, 
Some thought that they could run things some, 
But just as things has mostly done, 

The rain it come, and now the sun, 


So hitch the bay team to the plow; 
Don’t stand there jawin’ ’bout it now, 
Don’t let the day slip by, my son, 
Before we git some plowin’ done. 





THE COWARDICE OF WILLIE 
PULLTHROUGH 


BY R. J. PEARSALL 


ILLIE PULLTHROUGH 
—I forget his real name 
—was as long, lank and 


ungainly as his sobriquet 
implies. His face was very smooth, 
fair and pink, and seemed destined to 
remain so, in spite of the sun and wind 
of the tropics. He could grow cal- 
louses on his hands, but nothing short 
of mutilation would rid them of their 
long, slender, lady-like shape. He 
could try on every size of regulation 
uniform and drive the Chino tailors 
to despair trying to fit him, but noth- 
ing would rid his figure of its appear- 
ance of being just about to fall apart. 
When Willie struck Company “D” 
there was a general howl of joy, for 
we all saw that here at last was a le- 
gitimate butt for our humor. 

Willie Pullthrough was also a cow- 
ard. That was generally understood, 
although no one ever told him as much 
openly. But he shunned fights and 
brawls, and didn’t seem to mind the 
slings of wit that we others threw at 
him, and so we decided that he was 
afraid. And in the army a coward has 
a hard row to hoe. Usually he does 
not last long. He beats it while he 
still has “two and a butt” jto do. 

He joined our company in Olong- 
apo in June. It wasn’t long after that 
that we were ordered down to San 
Marino, a God-forsaken little outpost 
in Moroland. Oh, we were all glad 
to go. A soldier is always glad to go 
anywhere, as long as he gets away 
from the place he is in. But we were 
not down there long before we would 
have given a month’s pay to be back 
in good old Olongapo. 

In our new station, Willie Pull- 


through’s life was even more unen- 
durable. We weren’t intentionally 
cruel, but when a hundred men lay 
around day after day for months, with 
nothing to do but keep their rifles 
clean and their bayonets polished, it 
doesn’t take an expert psychologist 
to tell you that there’s apt to be rather 
nasty development of temper. And a 
man’s temper, like anything else, natu- 
rally takes the line of least resistance. 
Willie Pullthrough seemed placed 
there by Providence to stand the brunt 
of it. 

One day, after the chaffing had been 
unusually severe, I met him a few hun- 
dred yards outside of camp. When I 
first saw him he was walking fast, with 
his head held high. He saw me and 
started to go down a side path away 
from me; then he hesitated and turned. 
I felt like walking away from him, 
but I couldn’t very well. 

He always came straight to the point 
—that was one good thing about him. 
“Van Kirk,” he said, “why don’t you 
and the rest of the fellows like me?” 

Now, when I came to look in his 
eyes and to frame up an answer to 
that question, I swear I got embar- 
rassed. To tell the truth, there wasn’t 
any answer handy. There was nothing 
wrong with him, that I knew of; and 
yet he’d stated the fact correctly 
enough. 

“T don’t know, Willie, I’m sure. And 
come to think of it, I don’t think any- 
one else does.” 

“But it’s true,” said he. 

“Yes, it’s true.” 

And at that moment I rather wished 
it wasn’t. Take him for all in all, 
standing there, I couldn’t find anything 
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objectionable about him, but only a 
lot that was very miserable and sick 
at heart and lonely. And yet I could 
not like him, couldn’t think of him as 
a friend. Strange, isn’t it? Did you 
ever feel that way? 

It was about that time that the gu- 
gus began to get nasty. It began in 
a series of incidents that ought to have 
been trivial. A difference of opinion 
between a wash hombre and one of 
the Americanos in regard to a wash 
bill led to the Americano throwing the 
hombre bodily out of the barracks. 
The local presidente happened to get 
in the way of a bucket of water thrown 
from the mess hall. A little brown 
brother, who had learned the great 
lesson of thrift from the white con- 
querors, tried to turn an honest cen- 
tavo by making off with a pair of 
shoes, and was caught and unmerci- 
fully beaten by their unreasonable 
owner. Add to this two years of peace 
and plenty, with many a dollar conant 
flowing into the coffers of the people 
from the pockets of the mad white 
men, and you will see that the times 
were ripe for trouble. 

Outwardly there was peace and 
friendship, but to the eyes of men who 
had learned to look beneath the brown 
masks of smiling faces, the natives 
had something on their mind. Then 
one morning we at San Marino woke 
to find the wires cut and ourselves cut 
off from communication with Manila 
and the rest of the world. 

We knew pretty well what that 
meant. The natives were preparing to 
attack us, and fearing that we would 
discover their intentions, had de- 
stroyed our chances of summoning 
help. Still, after the monotony of 
the last few months, the excitement 
was rather pleasant than otherwise. 
However, there was real danger. The 
Moros are hard fighters when they 
get started—the worst in the Islands. 

That evening assembly was sounded 
and the case was explained to us by 
Lieutenant Madden. 

“Tt is essential,” he said in conclu- 
sion, “that communication be re-es- 
tablished with Manila. I am going 


to call for volunteers for a mission 
which I don’t attempt to disguise from 
you is full of danger. It is to proceed 
to Manila along the telegraph line, re- 
pair it if possible, and, if it is impos- 
sible and the line is broken all along, 
to carry a message to headquarters. 
The man who goes will be in a lot 
more danger than he would be in a 
pitched battle. His only chance will 
be to escape observation. If you don’t 
volunteer, you’re not a coward, be- 
cause it’s a job that the bravest of men 
might well shrink from. If no one 
volunteers, I’ll send no one, and we'll 
all stick together. It’s up to you, men. 
If any of you wish to go, take three 
steps forward.” 

Of course, in such a case there’s 
only one thing to do, and that is for 
the command to execute “forward, 
march.” That’s what we did, for three 
paces, and then the little line stopped 
with great precision. 

I don’t think Lieutenant Madden ex- 
pected anything else; nevertheless it 
seemed to please him. “After that,” 
he remarked casually to his second in 
command, “I’m not afraid of the whole 
Island.” -Then he ordered © “Port 
arms!” and passed down in front of 
the line. 

Now, I had the reputation of being 
a good hiker, and I savvied the use of 
the telegraph key, so I wasn’t much 
surprised when he picked me out. I 
fell out and started for quarters. 

Half way there, I heard what sound- 
ed like a suppressed snort of amaze- 
ment from the ranks.. I looked back, 
startled, for when Company “D” for- 
gets itself like that, there certainly 
must be something strange taking 
place. And there was. Willie Pull- 
through was following me to the quar- 
ters. Lieutenant Madden had passed 
up ninety-five good men and picked 
him for the hundred odd mile hike to 
Manila. 

Well, I went ahead, packed my 
knapsack, strapped my poncho over it, 
filled my haversack with five-days ra- 
tions from the mess hall, and my can- 
teen with water, and reported to the 
office for instructions. Willie Pull- 
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THE COWARDICE OF WILLIE PULLTHROUGH. 


through got there just ahead of me. 
His ungainly figure seemed already 
bowed beneath the weight of the knap- 
sack. It filled me with disgust, and 
also, I confess, with something pretty 
close to fear. I knew well enough 
that it was a perilous mission that I 
was going on, fully as dangerous as 
the company commander had said. 
That the camp was being watched by 
a hundred vigilant eyes I had no doubt. 
Alone, free to use my own wits, I 
might hope to evade them and get 
through to Manila, but with Willie 
Pullthrough as a handicap——- _ How- 
ever, it was too late now to raise ob- 
jections. Within half an hour we had 
passed out of the camp into the jun- 
gle. 

We had waited until it had grown 
dark before we started, and if care 
went for anything, I felt that there 
was a chance of our not having been 
seen. An Indian might have consid- 
ered it clumsy work, but for a white 
man I felt that it was pretty good. 
You’ve heard of people worming their 
Well, 


way through an enemy’s line. 
that was exactly what we did. I en- 
gineered the thing, of course, but when 
it was over I had to admit that Willie 
Pullthrough hadn’t done so badly. But 


then, his long, thin body seemed 


adapted to that mode of traveling. . 


Later, after we had traveled fifty miles 
and still had fifty to go, and then 
some, when we were hungry and 
thirsty, when our skin was blistered 
and our lips were cracked and our 
feet were bleeding, that was the time 
when I would have my trouble with 
him. 

It was a tough hike, even at the be- 
ginning. Great vines caught our feet 
and flung us headlong to the ground; 
coarse grass scratched our hands and 
faces; spike-like brambles tore our 
stout khaki through to the flesh. But 
through it all I led the way at a good 
round gait—I figured on four miles an 
hour—and Willie followed me. I 
really felt guilty for setting him such 
a pace. But I reasoned that if he 
were going to break down, the sooner 
he did so the better. Besides, I was 
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in a white heat of anger, anger at Wil- 
lie Pullthrough for volunteering and at 
Lieutenant Madden for saddling me 
with such a handicap. And so I 
stumbled on through the hot, moist 
night, furiously determined to tire my 
companion out or leave him behind. 
But still he kept on, lumbering and 
lurching along awkwardly, until the 
very sound of him became hateful to 
me. “Don’t make so much noise,” I 
said savagely “Do you want to let the 
whole island know we are here ?” 

But one look at him took away most 
of my anger. From head to foot 
he was covered with mud and slime, 
save only where, from a gash which 
stretched half way across his forehead 
the blood had dripped and washed it 
away. His hands were bleeding, too, 
and I could tell from the way he 
stepped that his feet were already 
sore. He was breathing—but you 
could hardly call it breathing—he was 
gasping in a way that carried me back 
to the time when, as a boy, I had seen 
a wild horse run itself to death on my 
father’s ranch in Kansas. There was 
something piteous in his eyes; and 
there was something else there, some- 
thing that I could not analyze at the 
time. “I’m doing the best I can, Bob,” 
was all he said. 

I don’t pretend to remember all of 
that night. I don’t try to. It’s not a 
pleasant remembrance. What with the 
heat, the underbrush, the swamps, the 
mosquitoes, the rivers we had to ford, 
the cliffs and precipices we had to 
climb, I believe I nearly lost my mind. 
I cursed the Islands and everything in 
them, separately and. individually; I 
cursed the officer who had sent me on 
this mission; I cursed my companion 
who was sharing it; I cursed myself; 
I remember cursing with distinct vigor 
and especial emphasis the day that I 
had enlisted. And all the time Willie 
Pulithrough plodded behind, silent 
save for his wheezing lungs. 

It was an awful night. But it had 
to end sometime, and at last I began 
to realize, vaguely, that the trail was 
becoming easier. I came to a land- 
mark that I remembered, a steep cliff, 
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down which we half-scrambled, half- 
fell, and I knew that we were over 
twenty miles from San Marino. There 
remained only a few more hours of 
darkness, and I determined to rest. I 
announced that fact, gruffly, to my 
companion. I read unspeakable relief 
in his face, and he dropped limply to 
the ground, but he said nothing. I 
took a sort of gloating pleasure in his 
all-in-ness. 

The next thing I knew the sun was 
shining in my face, and when I scram- 
bled to my feet I found that it was 
an hour high. It was reckless, all 
right, but we’d both slept the rest of 
the night right where we’d stopped. 
If we'd had nine lives apiece, a sin- 
gle ladrone could have slipped up and 
taken them all. But nothing of the 
kind had happened, so it was ll 
right. 

We had canned billy and hard tack 
for breakfast. I was about to take a 
drink from my canteen, but Pull- 
through stopped me. “If I were you,” 
he said in his hesitating way, “I’d save 
that. There’s a good spring over 
here.” It really wasn’t his put-in, but 
I took his advice. 

“We'll test the wire, now, Willie,” 
I said, in my most superior manner, to 
punish him for his presumption. We 
attached the battery with which Lieu- 
tenant Madden had furnished us to 
the wire and tried to get Manila, but 
failed. We could not even get the 
camp. The wire had been cut on both 
sides of us. We slung our knapsacks 
and hiked on. 

The trail kept opening up, and in an 
hour’s time we struck the plain. Little 
clumps of bamboo dotted it here and 
there, but they didn’t hinder us any. 
They didn’t offer much chance of am- 
bush, either, and I was sure glad of 


that. I’d been caught in an ambush 


once, and saw half of the command 
boloed around me, and I knew what it 
was. . 

But it grew hot out there in the open 
—hot with the sort of heat that people 
in the States know nothing about. A 
constant stream of sweat kept running 
from the end of my chin. My cloth- 





ing was wringing wet with it. All 
my energy seemed seeping out of me. 
A little after eleven we had to make 
another halt, and we laid beneath a 
bamboo and panted like overdriven 
horses. 

At noon we had some more hard- 
tack and corned beef. At two o’clock 
we started on again. It might have 
been an hour later when I heard a 
funny kind of noise, something half- 
way between a howl and a moan. It 
sounded like a dog that is dying slow- 
ly, only there was something human 
about it, too. I couldn’t shiver; it 
was too hot, but it sent curious little 
thrills up and down my back. 

“Do you hear that?” I asked Willie 
Pullthrough. 

“Yes,” said Willie. “Don’t you see 
where it comes from, straight ahead 
under the bamboo tree?” 

I saw it easily enough then. At that 
distance it might have been a native 
man or a native dog, or, except for the 
howling, a log. But when we got 
nearer we saw that it was a woman, 
very decollete as to dress, brown, al- 
most black, old and wrinkled at thirty, 
as they are in that country. She lay 
there, groaning loudly, and turning 
scared, cunning eyes up at us. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. “You 
hurt bad? You mucha malo danar? 
You sabe>” I knew a little Spanish, 
but there was a lot more that I didn’t 
know. 

For answer the woman broke out in 
mixed Spanish, Tagalog and Moro, 
pointing up into the tree, then to the 
ground, then nursing her ankle, then 
pointing off toward a stretch of wood. 
I couldn’t understand her words, but 
her meaning was plain to me. She had 
fallen from the tree and hurt her an- 
kle. She wanted to be carried to her 
home. And it was up to us, as white 
men, to carry her. I suppose I was 
wrong, but I couldn’t help wishing 
either that the code of chivalry was 
less exacting, or that the woman had 
chosen another day to fall out of the 
tree. 

“Ask her how far it is,” suggested 
Willie Pullthrough. 
























I did, and made her understand af- 
ter about five minutes’ jabbering. But 
the answer wasn’t reassuring. ‘Poco 
distantio,’ she said, and that, with a 
Filipino, means anywhere between one 
mile and twenty. However, I picked 
her up, handed my rifle and knapsack 
to Willie, and started off in the direc- 
tion she had pointed. She guided me 
as I walked; we advanced about half 
a mile, and then struck into a narrow 
trail, I in the lead, Willie following 
closely. 

There is no excuse for our careless- 
ness. We should have suspected a 
trap. We had not advanced a dozen 
paces when brown, half-naked figures 
leaped upon us from both sides of the 
trail. I flung the miserable decoy 
from me, and heard her howl with pain 
as she struck the ground. Willie Pull- 
through threw me his rifle. Then came 
the impact of stout, squat bodies. We 
were two against twenty and fighting 
for our lives. 

I can’t tell you how it happened. I 
was too busy to make notes. I know 
I got one of them; but while I was 
pulling back my rifle for another 
stroke, I felt a bolo bite deep into my 
thigh. Then some one sprang upon 
me from behind, and I toppled to the 
ground with half a dozen on top of me. 

Between their bodies I caught a 
glimpse of Willie Pullthrough. He 
was using his rifle as a club, and his 
long, lean body was working with 
deadly precision. He had cleared a 
circle around himself, a circle whose 
radius was the reach of his gun. 

I saw an over-brave gugu make a 
tush from behind, saw the lightning- 
like “butts to the rear,” heard the dull 
thud as gun met negroish skull, caught 
the splash of brains and blood that 
reddened the grass, and caught, too, a 
glimpse of Willie Pullthrough’s rifle, 
broken at the breech by the blow. 
Then I saw him break through the cir- 
cle, fling away his rifle and run. 

I lay jammed beneath burly bodies, 
and groaned out curses upon him for 
deserting me in my need. I prayed 
that he would be caught and killed. I 
would have killed him with my own 
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hands and been glad of the opportun- 
ity. But the gugus who had pursued 
him soon came back, and I gathered 
from their talk that he had escaped. 
The natives had released their hold 
on me, but I still lay on the ground, 
wondering how many minutes I had to 
live. The woman who had been the 
cause of all the trouble had crawled 
away into the bushes. Three of the 
Moros were dead and one pretty badly 
crippled. One, a young, smooth-talk- 
ing fellow, seemed to be the leader 
among them. He gave an order at last, 
decisively, and the rest began to pick 


.up my scattered belongings, while he 


came over and spoke to me in “dho- 
bie” English. 

“You sigue. You get up.” 

I guess I could have walked all right 
if I had tried, but I was sulky, and 
didn’t feel like it. “If these niggers 
want me to go any place, they'll have 
to tote me,” I resolved. “No can do. 
Mucha malo danar,” I said aloud. 

The leader bent over me and exam- 
ined my wounds. Then he issued a 
few rapid commands. One of his men 
bandaged my cuts. Then I wished that 
I had tried to walk, for four burly fel- 
lows picked me up roughly and started 
off with me at a half trot. The rest 
of them came behind, carrying the 
rifles and Willie Pullthrough’s and my 
own accouterments. I saw that they 
carried no rifles, but they were al] 
armed with bolos, and I wondered 
hastily between twinges of pain why it 
was that Willie Pullthrough and I 
hadn’t been killed off-hand. They 
could easily have done it. They must 
have had some reason for wanting to 
take us alive. 

The fellows carrying me weren’t us- 
ing any Red Cross methods. A par- 
ticularly violent wrench at my sore 
knee threw me into a faint. When I 
recovered, we were out of the thicket 
and traveling in the same direction 
that Willie Pullthrough and I had been 
going an hour before. I wondered at 
it confusedly, and then aroused myself 
enough to curse my captors fluently as 
they dropped me to the ground. 

But, no one paying any attention to 
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me, I stopped; besides, the actions of 
the gugus took my attention. We 
were again on the telegraph line. The 
wire had been cut at this point, and 
the end of it trailed on the ground. 
With much talk they managed to con- 
nect it with the battery, and to make 
the connection correctly, too. Then 
the leader came up to me. 

“You sabe telegrafo>?” 

“No sabe.” 

“You sabe telegrafo.” This time it 
was a statement. “Me know you Olon- 
gapo. You telegrafo alli.” 

I was caught. I had been the op- 
erator at Olongapo. This fellow had 
seen me there. 

“You telegrafo Manila. Sabe>” 

“Si,” I said. That was the one thing 
that I longed for. One word with 
Manila and—well, I might die, but I 
would be amply revenged. 

“You telegrafo to Manila alright,” 
said the gugu, trying to make himself 
understood. “You say Americanos in 
San Marino todo recto. Telegrafo 
broke at San Marino. Take duos, tres 
days reparer. Sabe>” 

“TI sabe. No will do.” 

“Then we kill you.” He knew that 
much English perfectly. “You no 
telegrafo we kill you. You telegrafo 
we keep you. Americanos come from 
Manila we kill you. Ants kill you. 
Americanos no come we soltaro you. 
We let you go. Vamose pronto. 
Sabe >” 

I understood alright. He wanted me 
to wire to Manila that, on account of 
the line being broken, no more com- 
munication would be possible for three 
days, this in order to allay uneasiness 
at headquarters, and insure non-inter- 
ference with the plans of the Moros. I 
knew, too, the kind of death he pro- 
posed to give me if I exposed him—a 
lingering death beside which burning 
at the stake would be the height of 
mercy. My flesh crept. I never laid 
any claim to being extremely brave. 
And to be eaten alive by ants! I saw 
again the long legs of Willie Pull- 
through flying before the gugus. “He 
saved his skin. Why not I?” 

The key was under my fingers. 








“M-a, m-a, m-a,” I called. And then, 
as the key vibrated an answer, “M-a-r- 
c-o-r-p-s-m-a.” An instant more, and 
Brigade Headquarters at Manila was 
at my finger-tips, and in my mind my 
life was being balanced against the 
lives of my hundred helpless comrades 
in San Marino. 
. I was a coward, I admit. 

“This message sent from point 
thirty miles north of San Marino. In- 
tervening section wire down. Storms. 
Further communication impossible 
three days. Natives quiet. Mad—” 
And then my fingers trailed off invol- 
untarily: ‘‘Preceding—message—false 
—compulsion—natives in revolt. Line 
destroyed. Serious. Send troops. 
Madden.” 

The reply came excitedly: “Who is 
this ?” 

“Madden, by Var Kirk. Am cap- 
tured by natives. Do not reply. Send 
troops.” And I took my finger from 
the key, knowing that in three days 
a thousand men would be at San Ma- 
rino and I would die—of ants. 

The rest of the day was a series of 
horrors. The natives are not at all 
quixotic in their treatment of prison- 
ers, and in spite of my wounds I was 
dragged at a rapid pace southward. I 
was tired out, my head swam, awful 
pains ran through my body until it be- 
came numbed at last by an excess of 
suffering. .I stumbled time and time 
again, and would have fallen if some 
watchful nigger hadn’t pricked me into 
consciousness with the point of a bolo. 
At last I did fall; and when they saw 
that I could go no further, they picked 
me up and carried me, so roughly that 
even in my unconsciousness I was in 
an agony of pain. 

When I came to my senses I was ly- 
ing on the ground in a sort of camp, 
the stars over me, the sleeping Fili- 
pinos around me. I dozed off again, 
but every bruised muscle and bone in 
my fevered body was aching, and 
again I awoke. It was very dark; we 
were again in the jungle; a sentry was 
posted over me, and walked up and 
down vigilantly; these were my first 
impressions. Then the day’s happen- 
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ings came over me in a rush of re- 
membrance, and I closed my eyes and 
gritted my teeth to keep from yelling 
aloud in sheer panic. 

I knew that there was no hope of 
escape. And the torture lay before 
me! I had seen samples of it, had 
found creeping masses just in time to 
witness the last writhing of the out- 
raged flesh, had found them, too, hours 
after the last struggle—but still the 
ghastly executioners were busy. At 
the thought, fear filled me, mastered 
me, not fear of death—welcome death 
—but of those last few hours of life. 
To live, to be, and to be that! 

There was but one way out. I 
knew that. I strained at my lashings 
—the pain was nothing—but they 
were tied fast. I gave up with a groan 
and lay back. The sentry pacing up 
and down gave me an idea. It was 
so little that I wanted. A bullet, an 
inch of steel, a drop of poison, any 
one of these would release me. 

I caught the sentry’s eye and made 
a slight, suggestive motion of the 
bound hands toward the pockets of 
my trousers. The pockets of the 
Americano always possess interest for 
the Filipino. He must have remem- 
bered that I hadn’t been properly 
searched. He came closer, bent down 
and placed his ear near my lips. 

“Got ten, twenty, treinta pesos. You 
kill me, you matar me, you take dinero 
—you sabe?” The thought of the im- 
pending torture had half-crazed me, 
and it was a wild mixture of Spanish, 
Tagalog and English that I poured in- 
to his ear in a broken, uncertain whis- 
per. “You matar me, you dejar me 
matar yo mismo. Give me a bolo. Let 
me do it. Treinta pesos.” 

Slowly the grin of comprehension 
stole over the sentry’s evil face. I 
imagined I could read his thoughts. 
To kill me, which was what his hand 
itched to do, and to take my money, 
which was what his hand itched to 
have, and to do it all with my consent, 
that would be a crowning jest. But 
he must do it without arousing the sus- 
picions of the capitan. His scanty 
forehead wrinkled into ugly folds as 
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he pondered the question. 

Finally he tiptoed over to the side 
of one of the sleeping men, and when 
he came back he had an extra bolo in . 
his hand. I looked at it with hungry 
eyes. “I donar you this, you donar 
me dinero?” he asked. 

I gasped aloud. “Si, si. Yes.” 

The strange bargain was made. The 
gugu grinned with delight when he 
turned away, the money in his hand, 
I caressed the razor-like weapon as if 
it were an instrument to preserve my 
life instead of one to destroy it. 

With great labor I managed to roll 
my stiff and bound body until my face 
was downward. I worked the bolo 
around until it lay out straight in front 
of me. There was a little depression 
there, and the blade, slanting upward, 
pricked my throat. I calculated my 
position carefully. All I had to do 
was to throw my weight forward and— 

I hesitated, the exact moment in 
which I would do this seeming the 
only important thing in the world. I 
was firmly resolved to kill myself 
rather than submit to the impending 
torture, but—did you ever feel the cold 
sting of a naked blade at your throat? 
The sentry paced up and down, one, 
two, three, four. When I had counted 
fifty I would do it. 

Ten—fifteen I craned my head 
back and took another look at the star- 
lit heavens. I recalled a whimsical 
discussion that we had had in camp a 
few days before, and wondered to 
which of those multitudinous worlds, 
if to any, I would be transported dur- 
ing the next few minutes. And then 
of a sudden they loomed cold and dis- 
tant before me, for the sky was grow- 
ing light in the East and a bird sang, 
and the warm wind rustled through the 
trees, and I lay soft upon the bosom 
of the earth. And I must leave this 
fair world! 

Twenty—twenty-five. He was com- 
ing this way. He would think the 
Americano a coward. He would say 
to himself that all Americanos are 
cowards. That, strangely enough, was 
the thought that nerved me. I set my 
teeth. I would do it now. 
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That moment there was the sound 
of a blow, a groan and a fall. I raised 
my head again. The sentry was 
sprawled out in a hideous attitude. 
Some one was coming toward me with 
a bolo in his hand. I gasped—it was 
no Filipino. He reached me with a 
leap, snatched the bolo from my 
throat, rolled me over on my back, and 
severed the ropes that bound me. I 
was jerked roughly to my feet, and 
gazed amazedly on the face of Willie 
Pullthrough. 

“Keep still,” Willie whispered. The 
warning was useless; I couldn’t have 
spoken if I had tried. The suddenness 
of my rescue, and that by a man that 
I had a hundred times dubbed a cow- 
ard, shocked me into silence. 

“Come! Hurry!” Willie Pull- 
through grabbed me and led me away. 
I tried to walk alone, but, so tightly 
had I been bound I could only stagger. 
Half-supported by my rescuer’s arm 
I reeled off into the bushes. 

But we had hardly left before a yell 
from behind told that the camp was 
aroused and my escape discovered. I 
urged my stiff legs to go faster, and 
Willie Pullthrough dragged me along 
in a sort of shambling run. But the 
yells grew closer. Crippled as I was, 
I could make no headway. And Wil- 
lie Pullthrough wouldn’t leave me. 
They pressed us hard, caught us, 
forced us to bay, with our backs 
against a steep rock. 

Our plight was hopeless. Dazed as 
I was, I realized that. I had a club, 
Willie Pullthrough a bolo, but in our 
hands neither was of use except at 
close quarters, while with a Moro a 
bolo is pretty nearly sure death at 
thirty yards. Well, at any rate I 
would escape the torture. But Willie 
Pullthrough : 

I turned to him, and I guess there 
was something in my eyes that he had 
never seen there before. He smiled 
a little sadly. “And so you thought 
* left you,” he said. And that was 
all. 

The Moros kept coming on. We 
braced ourselves for a rush forward. 
“We'll probably be cut down before 
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we get half way,” said Willie Pull- 
through. “But if we do happen to 
reach them we'll take some of them 
along with us.”’ In another moment 
we would have hurled ourselves for- 
ward, when we were checked by the 
inexplicable actions of the Moros. 

The leader had shouted some com- 
mand, at which the mob drew together 
and jabbered  unintelligibly. He 
pointed to us, then to the north; he 
seemed to be arguing with his follow- 
ers, explaining something to them. I 
wanted to take advantage of their con- 
fusion. But Willie Pullthrough held 
me back. “Wait!” he said. 

Then we saw a curious thing. Moved 
by some harangue from their leader, 
the war party, fading away in the 
darkness as silently as shadows, leav- 
ing us staring at each other, non- 
plussed. 

We could not understand; we could 
not surmise! it was incredible. We only 
knew that for some strange reason we 
had been spared, and we turned to- 
ward San Marino in a sort of daze. 

Alone, I knew I never could have 
made it in. As it was, I remember but 
little of that homeward march. I was 
weak from loss of blood, delirious 
most of the way from pain and excite- 
ment. I remember leaning on Willie 
Pullthrough’s arm and being led by 
him through the tangled jungles. And 
I remember detached fragments of 
conversation, in which Willie Pull- 
through embarrassedly explained his 
unexpected appearance. 

“You see, when the gugus first at- 
tacked us, I—well, I was scared. And 
there wasn’t much use in sticking it 
out, was there? I knew we were out- 
numbered. So when I saw a chance to 
get away, why, I went. 

“But I hung on your trail all day. I 


“was close,enough so that I heard the 


proposition put up to you by the Fili- 
pino. And, although I don’t under- 
stand telegraphy, of course I knew 
what you wired Manila. 

“When night came I stood by for a 
chance to get you away. You sure had 
me buffaloed when you got that bolo 
from the sentry. I couldn’t see at first 














what you intended to do with it. When 
I did, I knew it was up to me to do 
something. So—I did.” 

But when at last we reached San 
Marino, after what seemed an eternity 
of pain and weariness, I had to do the 
explaining while Willie Pullthrough 
stood awkwardly by, blushing like a 
girl and disclaiming all praise. 

Well, we stood by, ready for an at- 
tack, for several days, but none came, 
and when the reinforcements came 
from Manila, our company com- 
mander got a courteous reprimand for 
sending in a false alarm. But it might 
have been different. 

What was the explanation of the 
sudden change of plans on the part of 
the Moros? It was Willie Pullthrough 
that offered the first solution of the 
mystery, and the only one that I have 
been able to find. 

“The leader of the band that had 
you corralled must have reasoned from 
your attempting to escape that you 
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had turned in the alarm to Manila. He 
knew that if you had wired according 
to his directions you would have taken 
your chances as a prisoner than to 
have run the almost certain chance of 
being recaptured and killed. And 
with Manila warned, he knew the 
game was up. If he killed us he knew 
that he or somebody else would be 
called to account for it. It wouldn’t 
be a victory; it wouldn’t profit him 
anything; it would only cause trouble. 
So he called the rest off and let us 
go.” 

That seems to me to be a reasonable 
explanation of the thing. But if it 
hadn’t been for Willie Pullthrough, 
why, there might have been a differ- 
ent story. He is Willie Pullthrough 
yet, to all hands; a name like that 
isn’t easily lost. But if any outsider 
butts in on Company “D” and starts 
to use the name with undue levity, 
why, something very strenuous is 
liable to happen. 





THE ICEBERG’S BIRTH 


(Muir Glacier) 


BY CHARLOTTE W. THURSTON 


Earthborn on Alaska’s mountains, 
Pressed from Alaskan snow, 

Ground in her icy quarries 
While centuries come and go, 

Slow-urged through the lagging cycles, 
Slow to my northern sea. 

Iam free! I am plunging and rising 
And rising and plunging—free! 

I have burst from the glacier-clutches; 
Leaped from the ice-walled shore :— 

A crash as the heavens were rended, 
A long-drawn, thunderous roar; 

Low growls where the startled icebergs— 
Wild splendors of iris-spray— 

Dance a mad welcome round me, 
Muttering in Titan play. 

Foam-waves, my birth hurls shoreward 
A seething, wavering white, 

Surge in wild radiance seaward 


Fringed with auroral light. 
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VAUDEVILLE ENTERTAINERS 


BY ROBERT GRAU 


WENTY YEARS ago there 
was not a single millionaire 
in the stage calling. At that 
period Lotta was regarded as 

the richest actress, and Joseph Mur- 
phy the richest actor. Neither, how- 
ever, had reached the millionaire 
class. In the business department of 
the theatre two decades ago a mana- 
ger worth $100,000 was a rara avis, 
while the impresario who could keep 
out of jail was .surely destined for 
either the insane, asylum or the poor- 
house. The richest theatrical manager 
then was John Stetson, a man who was 
as honest as he was ‘illiterate. How 
different a story can be recited to-day. 

Among managers there is a plethora 
of millionaires, such as William Har- 
ris and his son, H. B. Harris, A. L. 
Erlanger, Marc Klaw, Samuel Nixon, 
J. Fred Zimmerman, Al. Hayman, Jas. 
L. Kennan, Al. H. Woods, William A. 
Brady, and Lee Shubert. 

As recently as ten years ago the 
vaudeville business of this country 
was yet undeveloped, but in these few 
years many men have become million- 
aires in that field. Among the num- 
ber may be named B. F. Keith, F. F. 
Proctor, S. Z. Poli, James H. Moore, 
George Castle, George Middleton, 
Morris Meyerfeldt, Martin Beck, Percy 
Williams, Oscar Hammerstein, Marcus 
Loew, Felix Isman (whose earnings in 
the moving picture field have been 
enormous), Max C. Anderson, and 
Harry Davis. 

Vaudeville prosperity has been noth- 
ing short of extraordinary in the last 
decade, hundreds, if, indeed, there are 


not thousands, of wealthy men and wo-' 


men to be found to-day in this pro- 
pitious field. The great growth of 
vaudeville salaries is one cause, but 
it is not to be questioned that the vau- 
deville performer is more thrifty than 
his legitimate confrere. 

To give an adequate idea of the 
wealth possessed by the vaudevillians, 





one has but to quote a few of the ac- 
tual salaries paid. Harry Lauder has 
had an average of $3,500 a week, and 
is now asking $5,000 weekly to re- 
turn hither; Gertrude Hoffmann, who 
three years ago was practically un- 
known, finds $3,500 in her pay envel- 
ope every Saturday night; Eva Tan- 
guay gets $2,500, just 1000 per cent in- 
crease over her weekly income five 
years ago. Amelia Bingham asks and 
gets $2,000 a week; Annette Keller- 
mann receives the same; Alice Lloyd 
has $1,500 every seven days, which is 
just ten times as much as was paid to 
her only three years ago. 

McIntyre and Heath get $1,500 a 
week from the same managers to-day 
who paid them $150 for the same per- 
iod in the very same specialty not so 
very long ago. Nat. C. Goodwin has 
just signed a contract in vaudeville at 
a salary of $3,000 a week. The last 
time he appeared in the varieties his 
weekly honorarium was $150. 

There are more than fifty other stars 
who receive in excess of one thousand 
dollars weekly, while the number of 
vaudeville stars receiving more than 
$500 a week is great. 

An illustration of the prosperity 
here is best given by the statement 
that there are a dozen actor colonies 
within fifty miles of New York. These 
colonies are noted for the beautiful 
and costly homes owned outright by 
the colonists, the great majority of 
whom are vaudeville performers. 

Take the case of Will S. Cressy as 
an instance of achievement in this gold 
laden field. Ten years ago Cressy 
came timorously from his Vermont 
farm, and asked a hearing for himself 
and wife (Cressy and Dayne) in a 
rural sketch written by himself. A 
trial performance was given, which re- 
sulted in a week’s engagement at $100 
for the two at Keith’s Union Square 
Theatre, New York. This was, as I 
have said, ten years ago. Since then 














they have been playing fifty-two weeks 
a year, and ninety per cent of the time 
for Keith. Their salary has increased 
each year, until now it is on a par with 
the best headline acts. But Cressy 
was not content to confine his activi- 
ties to writing sketches for himself. 
He wrote for others, and his success 
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was so great that at one time no less 
than forty sketches from his pen were 
seen simultaneously throughout the 
country. 

As Mr. Cressy received $50 a week 
from each of these, it need not sur- 
prise any one to know that he is that 
great rarity, an actor-millionaire. 





THE 


BY 


MOB 


HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


Hear that hoarse and muffled roar 
Like waves breaking on the cliff,— 
Like the loud and angry tempest 
Warring wildly in the trees! 

Ah! behold the mob and rabble 
Hurling stones and spilling blood! 
See the anger-whitened faces 

And the savage, glowing eyes! 

O soul of man art stifled 

In the heat of passion’s fire? 

Cruel lips that cry so fiercely— 
Couldst thou whisper that word “brother ?” 
Could those crooked, grappling fingers 
Save a life as well as take one? 
Were ye infants once, sweet sleeping 
On a gentle mother’s breast? 

What poison of deep hatred 

Hath turned ye, then, to demons, 
Hath drawn ye from the orchard, 
From fireside and roof-tree, 

To hurl the white-hot fire brand 

And sever all the peace ties? 

The howling mob rolls onward, 
Smoke and flames are in its wake, 
And the cry of little children 
Crouching, frightened, in the streets. 
The fire will die to ashes 

And the heat will chill ice-cold; 

The wide-eyed, cow’ring people 

Will shudder at each other 

Cursed with bonds of common guilt— 
Will look with earnest longing 
Toward their brethren loved of yore, 
But separate now and sundered 

By the flowing stream of life-blood 
Which no penance can bridge o’er. 
The brow of Man, that Temple 


Where the Spirit once shone clear, 


Is o’erthrown, defiled and broken, 


For the brand of Cain is there. 


































TEDDY-TAD: LOVE-TERRIER 


BY JAMES RAVENSCROFT 


OBERT BLECKER was sent 
to interview Judge Gordon 
because the Judge never 
permitted himself to be inter- 

viewed on any subject, and because 
the city editor of the newspaper 
Blecker was with knew that, even if 
the Judge could under any circum- 
stances be induced to talk, the subject 
of an anti-injunction plank in a presi- 
dential campaign platform, where it 
had just been laid, after much ora- 
torical travail, would be, for reasons 
apparent, absolutely the last one on 
which he would advance a judicial ex- 
pression. 

Nothing is so near and dear to the 
heart of the city editor of a newspaper 
as the known unattainable. 

The door of the Gordon residence 
was opened to Blecker by one of the 
Judge’s bailiffs, who happened to be 
there because the Judge had ordered 
him to bring some important papers as 
soon as they had been typewritten. 
The bailiff told Blecker that he -would 
have to wait awhile as the Judge was 
busy. His Honor was looking over the 
papers just referred to. Blecker said, 
in his deep-chested voice, that he was 
in no hurry and would be only too glad 
to await the Judge’s convenience, and 
the bailiff left him in the reception- 
room and returned to the presence of 
the court. . 

Miss Doris Gordon, only daughter of 
Judge and Mrs. Gordon, 
world’s one treasure in their appraisal, 
was sitting, at that auspicious moment, 
on an ample Davenport by a window 
overlooking her tiny Italian garden, 
sampling now and then a dish of fudge 
of her own superlative making, and 
listening half-disinterestedly to the 
creaking of the rings in the Smith 


and the: 





girl’s hammock on the adjoining lawn. 
(The rings never creaked unless there 
was more than one in the hammock.) 
She also vaguely wondered what a re- 
porter wanted with her father. 

Squatted on a large Turkish tab- 
ouret, the top of which was designed 
to hold tea-things, books, cards, or 
most anything except dogs, and direct- 
ly in front of Miss Gordon so he could 
watch every movement of the white 
hand when it passed from the fudge- 
dish to the red lips, was Tad, her pre- 
cious fox-terrier. 

Miss Gordon was devotedly attached 
to Tad, for reasons in which were com- 
bined charity, sentiment, and an in- 
born feeling for all dogs in general. 
Tad, in turn, was faithful unto Miss 
Gordon, and was fairly crazy over her 
fudge. 

At the sound of the deep-chested 
voice Tad’s ears (even the one that 
was lopped over) went up, his head 
shifted to a side-angle, and for about a 
second—which was a long time with 
Tad—he sat in tense canine concentra- 
tion. Then with a leap, kicking over 
the tabouret, he dashed into the re- 
ception room. 

Miss Gordon sat up with a bounce, 
and listened. She heard a medley of 
half-smothered whines and yelps, and 
a subdued but still deep-chested voice. 
Miss Gordon followed, with some hesi- 
tancy. She did not wish to intrude, 
and yet she did not deem a reporter de- 
sirable food ‘for her dog. 

She saw Tad sprawling idolatrously 
on the bosom of Blecker, trying to lick 
him on the chin as often as possible. 
Blecker had his arm around Tad, and 
was saying (among other things sup- 
posed to be private with him and the 
dog) : 











“Why, Teddy, .you rowdy! You 
bum! How the devil did you come 
here P” 

And then Blecker looked up and saw 
a pretty girl standing in the door, and 
then he quickly got up, still holding 
the dog in his arms. 

“I beg your ” he began. 

“I beg your pardon,” Miss Gordon 
interrupted. “I was afraid—I—I did 
not know Tad had met you before.” 

“T’ve known him since he was a 
puppy,” said Blecker, hastily, a warm, 
rich pink tint settling in his face. 

Then, as if he much preferred not 
to say it: “I had him till he strayed 
off and got lost about a year ago.” 

“IT knew he had been properly 
reared, if he was a tramp when I found 
him,” said Miss Gordon, decisively, 
and also impulsively. “He has always 
been a perfect little gentleman!” 

Which makes it clear that Miss 
Gordon had proved to her own satis- 
faction that a gentleman is a gentleman 
no matter what the state of his for- 
tunes. 

Blecker, slowly recovering from the 
embarrassing suddenness of the situa- 
tion, did not perceive as quickly as he 
should, to be gallant, that a pretty 
compliment from a pretty source had 
been neatly delivered to him. When 
he did, he straightened like a $1,000 a 
week star responding to a curtain-call, 
and said in the deepest tones of his 
deep-chested voice: 

“T thank you!” 

Which made Miss Gordon believe 
that she had been recklessly liberal 
with her speech. And she failed to 
improve on it by saying: 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that!” And then 
she bungled it with: “I meant, of 
course, that the dog, that Tad——” 

Blecker came to her relief: “And 
you have named him Tad?” 

“Yes. Because he’s so cute.” 

“And I called him Teddy, because 
he’s so strenuous.” 

And then as neither knew just what 
to say next, both laughed with the 
hilarious abandon of old friends. 

The Judge’s footsteps on the stair- 
way caused Miss Gordon to take the 
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dog unceremoniously by the collar and 
drag him on stiffened legs out of the 
room and back to their Davenport and 
tabouret, where, for some reason 
known only to herself, she hugged him 
hysterically and fed him all the fudge 
left in the dish. 

Now the facts as to the dog are 
these: Blecker got him when he was a 
puppy, and the puppy became, with as 
much expediency as plenty of exercise, 
good food, rest and sleep could create, 
a lusty, strong-willed dog, thereby cor- 
roborating the old saying: “Like mas- 
ter like dog.” 

When about a year and a half old 
he tried one morning to follow the 
street car on which his master went 
down town, got lost, and later, dirty 
and flea-y, suffered the “pangs and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,” and 
then one day, with tucked tail and 
bowed head, hobbled into Judge Gor- 
don’s front lawn where Miss Gordon 
was swinging in her hammock, fell 
plumb into the lap of luxury, and in 
short order was resolved into a bath- 
hater and a candy-lover. That is to 
say, he was adopted by Miss Gordon, 
who had been longing for a little dog- 
gie on which to lavish some of her 
surplus affection. 

To return to the Judge. He did not 
want to be interviewed, and he said so 
in language that would have discour- 
aged the average reporter. He kept 
constantly in mind the fact that in the 
dimly-lit library, within the sound of 
his voice, though hidden from view, 
was a girl before whom he was par- 
ticularly anxious to appear to first- 
class advantage, so—well, he got the 
interview, and some fifteen minutes 
later the Judge returned to his bailiff 
with the opinion firmly fixed in his 
mind that he had just met an extraor- 
dinary young man. 

The interview, it may be stated, was 
the newspaper and political sensation 
the next day. Blecker knew about poli- 
tics and was a good writer, and he did 
his best, of course. Much of the best 
of it the Judge could not recall hav- 
ing said, but he was pleased with it 
and himself. He said afterward that 
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it was the first time in his memory that 
he had been correctly quoted by a re- 
porter. 

As Blecker was departing down the 
walk, Miss Gordon happened to be 
coming up it, with Tad securely at- 
tached to a leash. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Blecker, 
as Tad strained forward and obstruct- 
ed the way. 

“I suppose I ought to let you take 
him,” said Miss Gordon, sorrowfully. 

“T suppose nothing of the sort,” was 
the instant rejoinder. “Why, he’s the 
luckiest dog in the world!” 

“Oh!” was the voluminous comment 
of Miss Gordon. 

Tad strained on the leash and panted 
and strangled. 

“Naturally, I’d like it if I could see 
him occasionally,” hinted Blecker, 
mournfully. 

“Of course, you'll just have to see 
him!” declared Miss Gordon, with a 
smile. 


” 


“Only once a week would do, 
pleadingly. 

“Yes,” with alacrity. “I’ll have him 
nice and presentable any day you 
say.” 

“Wednesday evening,” said Blecker. 

“Wednesday evening,” repeated 
Miss Gordon. And then: “I’m going 
to call him Teddy-tad after this.” 

“Fine!” 

“Good-night, Mr. , 

“Blecker. Robert Blecker. Good- 
night, Miss——” 

“Gordon, of course. Doris Gordon. 
Next Wednesday evening, then.” 

“That’s to-morrow evening,” said 
Blecker, promptly. 

“Sure enough!” with surprise. “Oh, 
well, as I fixed the date, I certainly 
will have to keep it.” 

“Good-night.” At least fifty per 
cent more expressive that time. 

“Good-night.” Equally expressive. 

To say more would be to deprive 
imagination of its constitutional rights. 








FATE 


BY SHIGEYOSKI OBATA 


I, the flower 
Born in spring, 
Fragrance shower. 


You, the river, 
Loose in spring, 
Songs deliver. 


As I love you, 
Blossom I 
Fair above you. 


Ah, you know me 
Fair! You flush 
Red below me. 





Do you woo me 
With your songs? 
Loving, sue me? 


Or, you hate me? 
No—or yes? 
Ah, but wait me! 


I, the flower, 
Must soon fall 
In your power. 


You, the river, 
Must, then, bear 
Me forever. 
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PANAMA’S PURSE 


BY EDWARD PERRY 


ing for herself a little more 

than seven years ago, and has 
enjoyed great prosperity ever since. 
In her cities new buildings of con- 
crete or of brick are under construc- 
tion, and old ones are being over- 
hauled—some of them practically re- 


ANAMA, youngest of wards of 
Uncle Sam, set up housekeep- 


built. Automobiles rush through her 
clean, smoothly-paved streets and 
along her macadamized roads. On 


her bay, motor boats—fifteen of them 
—half a dozen coasting steamers, and 
innumerable schooners, sloops and 
canoes come and go every day. Money 
is plentiful, for thousands who work 
on the great canal spend part of their 
wages here, and tourists and passers 
across the Isthmus buy some things 
in the shops here, and stay in the 
hotels while waiting for passage by 
steamship to other countries. 

Panama published, recently, an ac- 
count of her income and of her ex- 
penses, also of the quantity and cus- 
toms valuation of the things she sent 
to other countries, and of those she 
brought from them. These figures 
may interest merchants and financiers, 
manufacturers and others who supply 
or who serve any of these classes. 
Her income during the first half of 
the year 1910 was: 





Sources of Revenue Amounts 
ae re $ 94,207.68 
| See 1,915,132.67 
DONE ogc sdeng scene 155,788.03 
pT Pree 30,479.30 
Stamped paper and seals. 36,790.10 
pee 6,683.68 

WD xc nandudedesnial $2,239,081.46 


From which it appears that 91.1 per 
cent of her income was from com- 
merce, and the other 8.9 per cent came 
from all other sources. 

Interest on her investments was, 
during the first half of the year 1910, 
as below: 


Sources Amount 
Permanent, $6,000,000... .$135,455.16 


Permanent $300,000 dep’sit 4,527.88 
Current Accounts ........ 11,686.33 
Bonds of National Navi- 

OE 3 cisccvrekevrs 1,225.00 
Loan and Mortgage Bank 

MOD iv vkicicnnecus onsen 2,893.66 

Pe wicdskndeiueeae $155,788.03 


This looks good. Few nations have 
money at interest, paying so much an- 
nually as this young republic has. Her 
investment in bonds of the Compania 
Navegacion Nacional really pay her 
7 per cent per annum; her $300,000 
mentioned above is deposited to guar- 
antee the parity with gold of her silver 
coinage. Her loan to the Loan and 
Mortgage Bank was to supply money 
at a moderate rate of interest to agri- 
culturists chiefly. It had the effect of 
bringing the interest rate tumbling 
from 12 and even 24 per cent down to 
7 or 8 per cent; therefore was not as- 
toundingly popular with some folk. 

In its statement recently issued to 
show the business of this republic for 
the first six months of the year 1910, 
importations and exportations were 
valued as follows: 
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Articles Imported 
Foods, animals ........ $ 548,226.12 
Foods, vegetables ...... 821,950.68 
Re 391,306.30 
SED o-cswceccunek 3,364,678.68 

6 vk cknawecae $5,126,161.78 
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Exported Differences 
—_—__— $ 548,226.12 
$536,616.50 285,334.18 
oe 391,306.30 

378,371.32 2,986,307.36 
$914,987.82 $4,211,173.96 


In the year 1900 the valuation placed, for customs purposes only, up- 
on the things Panama imported, and on those she exported, were as below: 


Articles Imports 
Food, animal ......... $1,030,204.04 
Food, vegetable ....... 1,411,186.06 
EET ccdcd aineesee 608,671.74 
ee EE cv ddkbawewas 5,708,048.34 

EE Kahics medbacena $8,578,110.34 

In the year 1908 such valuations 
Articles Imports 
Animal products ...... $1,258,900.77 
Vegetable products ..... 1,879,297.42 
SE cheb aeceess 675,703.20 
I Sal coi tha ened 4,092,910.47 

BEE hc iitedndaenied $7,806,811.86 


Panama shows us that she has 
bought from other lands, during the 
thirty months for which she has fur- 
nished the statistics, animal products 
valued at $2,837,330.93; vegetable 
products valued at $4,112,434.16; and 
beverages to the value of fully $1,675,- 
681.24—a total of $8,625,446.33—all 
of which her own lands might produce. 
Meanwhile all things she sent to other 
countries with which to pay for these 
goods, excepting money, were valued 
at only $4,244,509.81. Here was a 
total balance of $4,380,936.52 to be 
made up by cash payments. 

“Where have the people of Panama 
found the money to pay this big bal- 
ance?” I asked a wealthy Panamano 
wholesale merchant. 


“Mainly from those working on the ° 


canal; a little from passengers who 
stay a short time, and from tourists 
who stay a few hours only.” 
“And when the canal shall be com- 
pleted ?” 
“Quien sabe! 
ably.” 
Panama has practically no handi- 


Bankruptcy, prob- 





Exports Differences 
— $1,030,204.04 
$ 938,100.74 473,085.32 
—_—_—_—_—_ 608,671.74 

564,370.97 5,143,677.53 
$1,502,471.71 $7,255,635.63 
were: 

Exports Differences 
$ 137,082.15 $1,121,818.62 

1,607,435.20 271,862.22 
—_——— 675,703.20 
82,532.93 3,910,377.54 
$1,827,050.28 $5,979,761.58 


crafts, no manufactures, almost no ag- 
riculture other than that of banana- 
growing, which gave 5,154,189 
bunches of an average of 32.6 kilos 
(71.3 pounds) per bunch during the 
eighteen months which ended with last 
June. Almost all these bananas were 
raised and shipped by the United Fruit 
Company. Before Americans planted 
bananas in the small district of Bocas 
del Toro that part of the republic gave 
practically nothing to the then existing 
Government of this country. In the 
eighteen months under consideration, 
it shipped fruit which equaled in valu- 
ation 58 per cent of that put upon all 
other exports from Panama. 

These are some of the more material 
and easily measured results of seven 
years of American occupation of a 
small part ofthe Isthmus. Not meas- 
urable by the standard of dollars, but 
vastly more valuable to Panama in 
particular and to the world in general, 
are the benefits which have already 
come from the demonstration made 
that the most deadly parts of the trop- 
ics may be made quite as healthful as 




















are most of the civilized and well-de- 
veloped countries. Sanitation has been 
to Panama of greater value than were 
these millions of dollars which Ameri- 
can intervention poured into the pock- 
ets of the Panamenos; but benefits 
which take the shape of the hard 
round disk of gold or of silver appeal 
more strongly to the popular feeling. 

It is confidently said that the work 
of making the great canal will be com- 
pleted within four years. Long be- 
fore that time shall have come, thou- 
sands now earning big wages on the 
canal will have gone from Panama. 
What will then keep her streets 
thronged? What will keep the goods 
on shop shelves from becoming shop- 


I KNOW. 
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worn, out of date, dusty and unsale- 
able? When the American invasion 
shall have become a matter of the 
past, what will save these people from 
reverting to their old state of poverty 
and squalor? While reveling in the 
joys which come from having plenty 
ef money to squander on automobiles 
and fine raiment, carnivals and con- 
certs, they look with no friendly eye 
on those who give that money. They 
protest that they wish to develop the 
natural resources of their country, par- 
ticularly agriculture, yet they persist 
in keeping up the barriers which for- 
bid that development; because they 
fear a further invasion of their coun- 
try by Americans. 





I KNOW 


BY JAMES BRANNIN 


Ah, let me fold my empty arms 
Around your living warmth again; 
My soul is weary of the forms 
Of shadowy dreams that ever wane. 


And turn to me your vanished eyes 
Across the withered night of fear. 

O whither went their still surprise 
That Eros hovered near—so near! 


I know your love will find at last 
The road to all our joys of old, 

And come across the aching vast 
With scarlet lips and hair of gold. 


I know my heart shall beat again 
Beneath the pressure of your head; 
O aching heart, forbear to feign! 


I only know that you are dead. 












CAPET’S TURQUOISE MINE 


BY WINIFRED McNEILL 


hand-bar frenziedly, striking 

madly into the rock here and 
there, anywhere. Almost losing trace 
of the red streaks he had found, by his 
hot haste, he forced himself to work 
into the vein more slowly, like a 
machine. When he came to streaks 
of blue-green, he chipped pieces of 
rock, dropping them into his pockets. 
And occasionally he found a nodule. 

His wild impatience to be sure 
again snapped leash. With the rocks 
he had in his hands, he stumbled up, 
bolted along the ledge. Scrambling, 
half-falling down the mountain, he 
came to his kit bag. He broke rock 
after rock with his hammer. Then, 
selecting critically, he put splinters in 
a platinum capsule and heated it. He 
shook as if in a chill while he waited 
until the ash formed. It turned slowly 
into a brownish-black powder! 

“Mon Dieu!” He took a_ breath, 
catching it like a sob.- “It is tur- 
quoise!” ° 

The Mananza range of New Mexi- 
can mountains is a comparatively low 
one, lying not far back from the foot- 
hills. Yet each peak is a formidable 
one, set at ugly angles, making jagged, 
deep gorges, leaving little room for 
trails. . 

Capet came out of the mountain 


APET SUDDENLY dropped 
i to his knees, digging with his 


down into the foothills the following | 


day, just after the sun had set. He 
walked beside his pack pony, on which 
he had strapped two heavy boxes, one 
on either side. 

The road led on down and out upon 
the plain. Later, Capet passed by the 
cemetery—a dreary place, just a heap 
of sand and cactus. He was remem- 
bering what Tomlinson had said: 





“If you insist upon going into the 
mountains alone, some one will say 
aves over your grave in the sand and 
weep beside the cactus.” 

Capet had smiled confidently then: 
he smiled victoriously now. 

Certillos lay three miles beyond. It 
was a village of adobe houses with but 
one business corner, one bank, the 
post-office, a hotel across from the 
railroad station. The inhabitants 
were mostly Mexicans—few Ameri- 
cans lived here—and there was a col- 
ony of proud Spanish. 

One of these was the post-master, 
Senor de Nunez. His house was the 
largest in the village and stood on the 
road toward the mountains. Capet 
pulled the bell-rope, hanging outside 
the stucco wall around this house, 
about nine o’clock. Senor de Nunez 
opened the gate, looking both sur- 
prised and affronted. 

“You will pardon me, Senor .de 
Nunez,” Capet began courteously, then 
blurted out eagerly: 

“T found the turquoise!” 

“You did find turquoise?” The Cas- 
tilian spoke instantly, as eagerly as 
the young man, adding sharply: 

“Where ?” 

Capet checked his answer, and re- 
plied coldly: 

“It’s my business where. It’s there; 
but no one can find it but me!” 

De Nunez looked at Capet suspi- 
ciously: 

“How are you going to prove that 
you found turquoise at all.” 

“TI have rock here on the pony.” 

Capet stepped back to the side of 
the box nearest them. 

Mercenary craft had flashed into the 
Castilian’s face, and was as quickly 
controlled. He spoke indifferently, 
























































without any apparent intention of veri- 
fying Capet’s statement. He leaned 
against the gate-post, but he said: 

“No one can call you crazy any more 
for saying you could find a mine up 
there.” 

“No,” Capet answered back at him. 
“And you can’t say any more that I am 
too poor to ask the hand of your beau- 
tiful daughter in marriage—come and 
look at the stone—that is why I 
stopped to-night, to ask for her again.” 

De Nunez pushed a stone against 
the gate and stepped into the narrow 
street. Capet held a rock toward him 
and lit a match, pointing to the blue- 
green. 

“There is turquoise in it, but it may 
be worth little or nothing,” said De 
Nunez. 

“The rock is perfect—I made sure— 
I dug deep, and besides, I have al- 
ready tested it, and I am going to an 
assayer’s at Santa Fe to-night. When 
I come back I will marry the Senor- 
ita.” 

The Castilian did not reply for an 
instant, then he said: 

“Senorita Matilde is to marry Am- 
ijo.” 

“Amijo!” 

The word came like a pistol shot, 
and as the full force of what De Nu- 
nez had said struck Capet, he added 
harshly: 

“Matilde loves me; she cannot 
marry Amijo—lI tell you she loves me 
—she has told me so.” 

“The Senorita does what I com- 
mand.” 

Almost as if he had not heard this, 
Capet said: 

“And Amijo is a Mexican, his fam- 
ily is low; he is a is 

He hesitated. 

“T am not afraid to say it,” De Nu- 
nez put in. “It is true that Amijo is a 
Mexican, and that he is a ‘greaser’— 
but it is also true that he is rich—al- 
ready!” 

Capet heard the rough words, 
sensed the hardness of them. He 
rolled the rock which he had taken so 
confidently from the box, in his hands. 
He looked once at the keen old face of 
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the man who had said them, seeing 
only unbreakableness there; then Ca- 
pet threw the stone back into the box. 

“Who will finance you in this?” De 
Nunez asked. 

“Tomlinson of Santa Fe,” replied 
Capet, wearily, picking up the pony’s 
bridle-strap. 

“What will the mine be worth ?” 

But Capet was prodding the pony 
on and did not answer. 

At midnight, he boarded the fast 
freight, taking the rock with him. 

It was a week before he returned to 
Certillos. De Nunez came to the hotel 
at once. He could not control himself 
to give the customary greetings, but 
said, almost before he was near enough 
to Capet to speak: 

“Ts it true, what every one is saying, 
that you will be able to sell the tur- 
quoise mine for $50,000 ?” 

Capet answered shortly: 

“Yes; probably more. What is it 
to you P” 

“T will tell you something.” The 
Castilian spoke again instantly, as if 
he had made up his mind before, even 
as to the words: 

“Two years ago I needed money. I 
—borrowed——” 

At the word “borrowed” Capet 
looked at the other, but De Nunez did 
not seem to notice, and was going on: 

“I borrowed from the post-office 
funds; I could not pay back; Amijo 
paid the debt—when I promised him 
Matilde in marriage.” 

Capet had the sensation of having 
been struck across the heart.. When 
De Nunez went on, as calmly as if he 
were selling sheep: “I came to tell you 
that I have changed my mind—you 
will be richer than Amijo—if you will 
pay Amijo, I will see that you marry 
Senorita Matilde.” Capet struck at 
him. 

Missing, the force of his action 
wheeled the Frenchman, and when he 
fronted De Nunez again, Capet had 
folded his arms as in a vise, but he 
was hissing at the man who had dared. 

Without a flinch, however, De Nu- 
nez was already going on with the de- 
tails, and Capet realized the cruel 
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power of the brain which had planned 
thus. And realizing more that there 
was no alternative, he agreed to pay 
the debt with the first money he had 
from the mine. 

When he had finished the agree- 
ment, he had but one thought—to see 
Matilde and explain. 

“She is away,” said De Nunez, with 
a polite, deprecatory gesture. 

The cunning nauseated Capet. He 
tightened the tension upon his im- 
pulses. 

That night he was called to Santa 
Fe. From there he went to Denver. 

On that trip he took some of the 
best of the rock with him to have 
stones from them cut and polished. He 
also ordered that an amulet be made, 
cut with a low, convex surface. He 
gave the Senorita’s initials, and or- 
dered them to be incised in gold, Ara- 
bic characters. 

He was delayed in Denver; then he 
returned to Santa Fe to meet Tomlin- 
son. It was a month more before the 
mine was sold, and then only.a nomi- 
nal sum paid as deposit. The real 
buyer was in Africa, and negotiating 
through an authorized agent; upon his 
return the deal was to be closed—the 
location given and the mine turned 
over. 

Capet was forced to accept this de- 
lay, and went back to Certillos. He 
sent at once for De Nunez. 

“The mine is sold,” he said, simply. 

He also demanded that he be al- 
lowed to marry the Senorita at once. 

De Nunez asked quickly: 

“You have the money ?” 

“No, but it is the same as : 

The Castilian laughed, a_ short, 
harsh laugh, with a doubting sneer in 
it. 

“Amijo cannot even be paid yet.” | 

“He can be promised; it is all sure 
—it can all be finished at once,” Capet 
urged. 

De Nunez spoke finally: 

“The Senorita returns within the 
week, but your wedding day will be 
the one upon which you turn over the 
mine—and the money is yours.” 
When the amulet and the polished 





stones came to Capet, he ran his fin- 
gers through and through their cool, 
smooth surfaces. They represented 
his assurance that he would be given 
Matilde. She was to be at home that 
day: he was to see her. 

As he stood, he came to a sudden 
decision. The thought flashed into his 
mind and was instantly accepted. He 
must wait for the coming back of the 
buyer of the mine. He would wait, 
because he must wait; but in the mean- 
time he would go again into the moun- 
tains and make doubly sure of his 
location, leave additional marks of his 
own by which he could stake; it would 
be infinitely more satisfactory than in- 
action. 

By afternon, he was ready. He 
stopped at the home of Senor de Nu- 
nez. 

Matilde begged him not to go, but 
she stopped pleading instantly when 
he explained: 

“You see, no one knows where the 
location is, but me—and no one could 
ever find it—I only stumbled on signs 
of it where no one would think of go- 
ing—lIf I couldn’t locate the mine for 
the buyer, when he tomes back, it is 
lost—your father will give you to Am- 
ijo, not to me. I want to go again and 
put more marks; it will save time in 
the end, too.” 

When he gave her the amulet, as 
he was going, he said laughingly: 

“Turquoises are said to change 
color in sympathy with the affections 
of the wearer.” 

“This one will always remain pure 
blue, as it is now,” she replied. 

Capet stood, holding to the  soft- 
fringed ends of her Spanish scarf. Un- 
consciously he put his fingers through 
the mesh of the silk, his soul drinking 
in her dark beauty, the wonderful 
charm of her. 

Gently she loosened his fingers, tak- 
ing each one separately from the silken 
loops, slowly, caressingly. 

As gently she pushed him from her, 
saying softly: 

“The sooner you are gone, the 
sooner you will come back to me— 
mon Ami.” 
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She kissed him from her finger-tips, 
again, as he was gone. 

He had just passed into the foothills 
when he stopped his pony. The road 
had narrowed, and from here would 
curve round the jutting boulder into 
the mountains. Certillos was too far 
away to distinguish the houses, al- 
though Capet tried to locate De Nunez’ 
by its position toward the mountains, 
but he could not; only the white stones 
of the cemetery, nearer, were at all 
clear in the dusk. 

As he turned to go on, he kissed his 
fingers, waved them back toward the 
adobe house gaily. 

“Addio, la belle Senorita,” he said 
aloud. ‘“Addio—addio—mon Amie!” 

His pony rounded the ledge, then 
stopped, arrested by a horse, perhaps 
ten feet beyond, headed toward him, 
but directly across the road. A man 
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on the farther side, his face hidden by 
a Mexican hat, his back turned toward 
Capet, was tugging at a saddle strap. 

He was slow about it; then standing 
up, with his face still hidden, leisurely 
lighted a cigarette and threw the 
match down. 

Capet had called out irritably: 

“Give me room on the road.” 

And at the voice, the man had turned 
quickly. It was Amijo, and Capet 
shouted angrily: 

“Get out of my way—you miserable 

‘Greaser!” 

At the word, the Mexican wheeled 
—hate and rage snarling in his face— 
his right hand shot to his hip pocket— 
his hand vised round his revolver, the 
forefinger flexed the trigger—as he 
leveled it. 

Capet fell from his pony—in the 
rocks—dead! 





A WIRELESS TORPEDO 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


RESIDENT of San Diego, 
California, named Carl 
Abrahamson, formerly an 
officer in the Swedish army, 
has invented an apparatus whereby 
torpedoes can be propelled and con- 
trolled with much greater certainty 
-than has been possible by the means 
employed hitherto. Experiments con- 
ducted privately by Abrahamson in a 
cottage on the waterfront of San Diego 
Bay have resulted in his being able to 
propel a torpedo by means of simple 
and practicable apparatus working on 
the same principle as the ordinary 
wireless telegraph equipment. 

Electric current, strong enough to 
propel a torpedo 16 feet long, of the 
type now used in the United States 
Navy, at a speed of 32 miles an hour, 
is transmitted from an aerial on shore 
to an aerial supported by cork floats 
and connected by wires with the sub- 





merged torpedo. The torpedo’s move- 
ments are controlled by a magnet set 
on each side of the propelier and con- 
nected with the steering gear. The 
magnets, being of different degrees of 
sensitiveness, are susceptible to differ- 
ent degrees of power in electrical cur- 
rents; so that the steering can be ac- 
complished by varying the amount of 
power transmitted. The apparatus has 
been examined by W. W. Broaddus, 
the operator in the San Diego office 
of the United Wireless Telegraph 
Company, whose work was interrupted 
by the powerful current used by Ab- 
rahamson in his experiments. Now 
Abrahamson notifies Broaddus when 
he proposes an experiment, so that the 
latter may “stay out of the air.” The 
invention has been exhibited to two 
naval experts, and has now been sent 
to a naval station in the East for fur- 
ther tests. 














THE GOD ON THE DESK 


BY M. B. LEVICK 


S HE placed the last sheet 

of manuscript on the pile of 

its fellows which half-hid 

the confusion of the big 
table, he glanced at the miniature 
Buddha, staring and stolid, behind the 
lacquer doors of the little shrine, part- 
ly hidden in the shadow. The fat fig- 
ure of ivory squatted with the stillness 
of Nirvana, oblivious to the precari- 
ousness of its position on the desk’s 
edge, among pipes, books and the rub- 
bish of a writer’s trade. The man 
gave it an irreverent nod. 

“If I’m through because of your be- 
neficence, consider this a prayer of 
thanks,” was his thought. 

Cause for thanks he had, indeed: 
with the casting aside of the final bit 
of copy, the task of two years was 
ended. 

“Done!” he said aloud, as if the 
need for a confidant—even the air— 
to whom his exultation might be told, 
were imperative. A pearly mass of 
tobacco smoke, blown out sharply as 
a token of finality, swirled and rolled 
in the rays of the shaded lamp and 
lazily filtered up the green glass cone. 
The man put his pipe on the topmost 
sheet. 

“Two years’”” . 

He spoke aloud again, retrospec- 
tively, with the spell of remembrance 
upon him. Two years for the making 


of that pile of paper! In a way it. 


seemed ridiculous: the result appeared 
so slight compared with the fatigue 
and the disappointments. Only now, 
with the lines of perspective beginning 
to lengthen, could the delight of the 
laborer who looks on the finished task 
begin to glow within him. 

He slipped back into his chair, re- 
laxing from the attitude of work. Lan- 





guor brought relief from the familiar 
strain; his body became flaccid, even 
his eyes closing. 

Then, of a sudden, in the somnolent 
house, darkened except for the work 
table, there came a plaint, accusing, 
trembling with a woman’s anger at in- 
justice, contrasting violently with the 
man’s lassitude. 

He had heard no door open or close. 
At the outburst he became attentive 
with a lazy curiosity. To himself he 
tried to describe in one word the tone 
of the sudden passion of remonstrance 
in the woman’s voice; a kind of liter- 
ary aphasia prevented him, and he 
waited patiently, hoping that the word 
he sought would come as she talked. 
He did not rise. 

“Why have you treated me like 
this?” the voice demanded. With 
something of surprise he told himself 
what he already knew: the familiar 
voice was—Thyra Clemenger’s. 

“Like this?” he asked, considering 
how he could put her off. “What do 
you mean?” 

His last words echoed tritely in his 
brain; he should have been clever 
enough to avoid any so futile, he re- 
flected, his conscience as a profes- 
sional worker in language reproaching 
him. No more vital emotion made it- 
self apparent. 

“What do I mean?’ Thyra echoed, 
with a perceptible touch of scorn; and 
he felt that she knew his self-reproach 
at the hackneyed phrase, and also 
knew his weak defensiveness. 

“After all that we have been to one 
another! You thought that you could 
put me aside as you tossed away these 
papers—with a feeling of relief, quite 
sure that I would stay, like them, 
where you placed me. You thought 
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that there was nothing more, at all. 
* * * Oh, how could you!” 

Clearly, the man reflected, Thyra 
had settled down to a discussion of her 
grievances. Affecting indifference, 
nevertheless he braced himself and 
foretold, in his first momentary agita- 
tion, a “bad half hour”—using again 
a worn phrase in spite of his dislike 
of it. “I must be firm,” he decided; 
“firm, yet aloof.” 

“Thyra, my dear, you're unfair. 
What you say is ridiculous,” he said 
aloud. 

Was this mild remonstrance firm- 
ness? 

He felt himself under a contemptu- 
ous scrutiny. 

“Why aren’t you frank with me?” 
she demanded. “Brutality would be 
better than this— infinitely better. For 
then I might understand. A woman 
could love even after she had been 
treated as I have been, if the man were 
not calmly pusillanimous. You are 
greatly changed—or is it merely that 
I see true now? No.” And she eyed 
him exasperatingly. ‘“You’re not the 


same. It’s rather pitiful, too,” she 
went on. “The man I knew was no 
coward.” 


For a fraction of a second he won- 
dered if she were not actually right. 

She had been fighting splendidly, he 
saw, for self-control. The keenness 
developed by repression in a moment 
of anguish showed in her glance; her 
voice was pitched in the thin, smooth, 
rising tone a woman uses when she 
wishes to wound and yet fears to be- 
tray the depth of her own hurt. 

“Coward!” rang in his head. Thyra 
had called him a coward! It stung, 
this reproach of hers; but it was his 
own doubt of himself that impelled 
him to retaliation. 

“What do you want?” he demanded, 
turning on her with a trace of the 
roughness she had craved a moment 
before. A tremor showed that the 
woman’s desire for brutality was but a 
quirk of her strained mind. 

“It hurts to be called a coward— 
when you know it’s true; doesn’t it?” 
Thyra taunted, weakly, overcoming a 
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longing, dimly realized, to spare the 
man she knew to be so necessary to 
her existence. She knew, however, 
that her mocking blade of anger had 
scratched her adversary. But sudden- 
Jy she shifted from her position of van- 
tage, crying: “I want to be treated 
fairly, that’s all.” 

The man made a little move with 
his hand, as if to indicate that her re- 
quest was hopeless or had already 
been granted. 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt that seems pal- 
try to you,” she continued, putting her 
own construction on the gesture. “I 
have cause to know—now.” 

He attempted a defense—a tactical 
mistake. 

“You accuse me, Thyra, of a—well, 
call it a crime—of. which I never con- 
sidered myself capable.” 

There was much gentleness in his 
voice, but the note of friendliness was 
scarcely perceptible. “You know what 
my attitude is on such a question as 
this; you know how I treated it in “The 
Glow in the Ashes.’ Come, be sensi- 
ble.” The friendliness became more 
pronounced. “Do you honestly, in 
that part of your soul beneath the fac- 
ulty which controls your words, think 
I am as bad as you are making your- 
self believe ?” 

“You are capable of talking so?” 
the woman burst out, tense with bitter- 
ness and blind to her inconsistency in 
admitting the man could be worse than 
she had regarded him. “You prate of 
your books! Who knows better than 
do I what you write?” she asked de- 
risively. 

“You're becoming intolerable,” he 
retorted. 

“Only now P?” 

“Why did you come to plague me at 
this time?” Perhaps this blunt de- 
mand would change the course of their 
colloquy, he thought. 

“T should have taken the cue for my 
exit; that is the way women are sup- 
posed to do in novels.” 

He was about to answer, when sud- 
denly her reserve crumpled away, 
leaving exposed the woman herself, 
poignantly wretched, her acuteness 
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turned into a sobbing cry, unreasoning, 
pulsating with human appeal. 

“Oh, did you think you could do it; 
could I marry that creature after. E 
Her tone was crescendo; she sprang 
up. “I will have none of it! You 
thought you could arrange it all, and 
that I’d have nothing to say! That I 
would accept whatever plan pleased 
you, and would follow it like a puppet. 
You believed that! Oh, how despic- 
able.” 

For the shortest of moments she 
paused and gasped quiveringly—the 
little ripple that precedes the wave of 
hysteria. 

“You thought it possible! And you 
were cruel enough to ordain it!” 

She threw herself on the rug by the 
desk, and for the first time her figure 
was in the light. She seemed very pit- 
iable, huddled there, scarcely more 
than a mass of clothes, save for the 
rich hair on which the lamp’s rays 
glinted. 

For a long time he took no heed of 
her sobbing. 

Suddenly he realized that she was 
at the door. Still silent, he waited. 

“TI hope,” she said, deliberately, “I 
hope——” She paused again as if 
to force the wish upon herself—‘“that I 
never see you again.” 

He was conscious that she had left 
him; no rustle, no footfall, could he 
hear, but a sense of emptiness, almost 
of desolation, became apparent in the 
room. 

He remained gazing at the shrine on 
the desk, gazing as steadfastly as the 
ivory god peered at him. Then, sud- 
denly, a turn of decision caused him to 
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lean forward, and in the light’s broad 
zone his eyes took on a gleam of deter- 
mination. 

“Be merciful, O god of another 
race!” 

The nonchalance with which he had 
addressed the Buddha at first was gone 
now, yet a smile flickered at the cor- 
ners of his mouth. He turned his 
apostrophe to Thyra, thinking of the 
great while in which she had been 
dominant in his life. 

“Ts it too late?” he asked aloud, re- 
gretfully. “I was wrong, Thyra; I 
should have seer that it could not be 
—that it should not be. You cannot 
go from me like this.” 

The pile of manuscript caught his 
eye. 

“It shall not be!” he cried, asser- 
tively. 

The lighting of a pipe halted him. 
In the flare of the match the Buddha 
seemed to laugh grimacingly at him 
as the shadows wavered within the 
shrine. 

All at once Thyra appeared to be 
at his side again. 

“T did not know,” the man said, as 
if by that he explained everything. _ 
He picked up his book and ran 
through the limp sheets as if he had 

no choice. 

“It was wrong—horribly wrong,” 
he said. “Thyra, I ought to have seen 
that I could never, never really marry 
you off to that chap.” 

The wraith smiled, half with vic- 
tory’s exultation, half contritely. But 
the writer did not see; he had already 
set out to weave his tale anew, as it 
ought to be. 




















THE STRIKE AT GOLDCAMP 


BY E. E. ODOM 


OUGLAS McILRANY struck 
Goldcamp just at the time 
that the trouble between the 
miners and mine owners was 

about to come to a culmination. The 
quarrel was of long standing, neither 
side would listen to arbitration, and 
the miners had given notice that at the 
first attempt to employ non-union 
labor in any mine, all the union men 
in that district would strike. The own- 
ers, on the other hand, were equally 
determined not to be dictated to as 
to whom they should hire to operate 
their mines. But MclIlrany, fresh from 
the plains of New Mexico, knew noth- 
ing of these conditions. He decided 
to try his hand at mining, he scarcely 
knew why; so one morning he climbed 
the trail to the Bonanza and applied 
to Sullivan, the boss of the day shift, 
for a job. That red-headed function- 
ary looked him over with contempt for 
his greenness, and admiration for his 
bigness. 

“Look like a cowpuncher,” he ob- 
served. 

“You guessed it.” 

“What'd you leave for?” 

“Business—my own.” 

“Uh—union man?” 

“Not guilty.” 

“Can’t use you. Don’t need scabs. 

Sullivan had been about to leave; 
but he hesitated as the other laconi- 
cally observed: “Could join, I reckon.” 

“Know mining ?” 

“No.” 

“Then how th’ ’ell d’ you expect me 
to use you?” 

“Thought I might be able to learn.” 

“Say, this is a mine—not a corre- 
spondence school.” 
And Sullivan did leave him. 
Two men and a girl had witnessed 


” 


this failure to land a job. They were 
in the Superintendent’s office, which 
was but a score of paces from the tun- 
nel mouth. The elder, a man of fifty 
years, judging from his _ closely 
cropped, iron-gray hair and bristly 
moustache of like shade, had just 
spoken: “I tell you we'll have trouble. 
Certain. And the men will attack the 
mine the first thing. Our watchmen 
sympathize with them; we’ve got to 
get some one we can trust.” 

“You couldn’t get such a man in this 
town if you were to offer the mine in 
payment,” rejoined the other, a young 
man of light color but rather stocky 
build. The older man snorted. The 
girl spoke to him in a low voice; he 
grunted, turned a searching look upon 
the big fellow standing outside, then 
called: 

“Say, you; come here.” 

Mcllrany, being the only “say, you” 
in sight, obeyed. He removed his 
sombrero without speaking. The two 
men studied him; the elder carefully, 
the other superciliously. The girl 
looked out of the window. 

“He'll do. Let him go on duty with 
the night shift. Give him instructions, 
Nelson.” The older man’s tone was 
final, satisfied. Nelson nodded; Mc- 
Ilrany said nothing—he was looking 
at the girl. “Report at four.” It 
seemed to cost Nelson an effort to 
speak. “Yep.” And, as he got not 
a look from the girl, he left. 

Thus it was that Douglas MclIlrany 
entered the employment of Old Man 
Stetson as night guard of the Bonanza. 
His duties were easy—in times of 
peace, that is—though the nights were 
rather long. He took orders from no 
one but Nelson, or the Old Man; and 
smashed Sullivan’s nose one afternoon 
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when that bully tried to interfere with 
him. He continued to wear his cow- 
boy garb, which led the miners to call 
him Punch. There was no love in the 
sobriquet, for they looked on him with 
open suspicion and refused him the 
companionship he did not seek. 

The life he led was necessarily 
lonely. Nelson was a prig; he never 
addressed him. He often saw the girl, 
at a distance, riding to or from the 
superintendent’s office. She seemed 
on good terms with Nelson. He never 
had a chance to speak to her; she 
never looked at him—when he was 
looking. He slept during the day, or 
tried to. His room, being over the 
Miner’s Rest, had none of the quiet 
of the plains. Rather it reeked with 
the oaths and obscenity engendered 
by vile liquor and losing games, oc- 
casionally punctuated by the staccato 
voice of an ever-ready Colt’s. 

One day, disgusted with everything, 
he hired a horse and went for a gallop 
over the Pass. Here he was happy. 
He filled his lungs with the thin, pure 
air. He looked at the majestic peaks 
raising their snowy heads above a 
forest of smaller mountains. He 
seemed to be at the top of the world 
looking down on everything. As he 
sat quietly enjoying the scene—the 
flash of the snow, the deep green of 
the pines, splashed here and. there 
with the crimson and gold of the frost 
stricken quaking asps; all surrounded 
by the purpling haze of the far alti- 
tudes—he was startled by the appear- 
ance of a young woman who came to- 
ward him from a turn in the road. 
She was walking, with never the faint- 
est trace of weariness. He studied 
her leisurely. She was trim and neat; 
wearing a brown riding habit that 


matched her hair and eyes, when she , 


looked at him. They were deep, and 
held but a tinge of fear—or was it 
the coyness of relief? 

Her pure beauty was enhanced by 
the flush of rapid walking; her small 
mouth was set so firmly as to bring 
a dimple into relief in either cheek. 
He silently noted all these details, 
though he had known from the first 
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that it was “the girl.” She would 
have passed him, but he looked at her 
so queruously that she smiled just a 
little. It was enough. He dismounted. 

“The only gentlemanly thing is to 
offer you my horse,” he suggested. 

“Tt isn’t necessary——” 

“No, but convenient. Unless you 
take such long walks just for exercise. 
But your habit suggests that you ex- 
pected to ride.” 

“T didn’t expect you re 

“Naturally.” 

She blushed, then mounted the horse 
to hide her confusion. They began the 
descent in silence. After a while, as 
he made no attempt at conversation, 
she queried: 





“Did they send you to take me 
home ?” 

“They ?” 

“Yes. Do you suppose I’d be in 
this fix if something hadn’t hap- 
pened ?” 


“For instance ?” 

“Well, I lost my pony; that is, some- 
one took it.” _~ 

“Without permission P” 

“Oh, I allowed it—under protest. 
I didn’t like the walk back.” 

“Very ungallant; but—fortunate.” 

“Oh!” with inflection. 

Another silence. Then: 
sure you’re not one of them?” 
eyes were teasing. 

“I think,” slowly, “you know who 
Iam. It was nice of you to meet me.” 

“If I’d expected you it’d have been 
nicer.” 

“You mean F 

“Yes, another horse.” 

“That wouldn’t have been nearly so 
gallant.” 

“Or romantic.” 

“T like romance.” 

“But more convenient.” 

“No one expects convenience in the 
West.” 

“Any more than they respect con- 


“You're 
Her 


’ 





ventionality.” . 
She frowned, considered, then 
laughed. “Was that personal ?” 


“No,” frankly. 
Down in the cattle country: ? 
“Are you a real cowboy?” 


“Merely general. 


, 

















“Sure enough.” 

“Oh, I love the life on a ranch! I'd 
like to go down there.” 

“T’d like to take you.” 

“Why did you leave?” 

“Well, say an inherited predisposi- 
tion to rove. Though I’m beginning to 
believe that Fate was at the bottom of 
it.” 

“Trouble?” Her eyes 
searching as her father’s. 

“Not a bit. Just wanted to try new 
pastures—like an obstreperous long- 
horn.” 

“I knew ” She stopped, dis- 
mounted and gave him the bridle. In- 
stead of taking the hint, he walked on 
at her side to the house she pointed 
out as her home. It was on the hill- 
side, well above the town; and had 
all the appearances, as well as appur- 
tenances, of a modern city home. The 
Old Man could well afford it. 

“Do you take such trips often?” as 
they reached the gate. 

“Quite. I enjoy riding. But not 
being held up—and robbed. I must 
inform the sheriff—though I’m afraid 
he can’t do much about it.” 

“You ought to take some one with 


were as 








you.” 

“Thank you,” she laughed. “For 
the ride, Mr. r 

“They call me Punch.” 

“Mr. Punch. They call me ‘the 
Girl.’ Good-bye.” 

The gate clicked; and he rode 


thoughtfully away. From the porch 
she watched him; but he did not look 
back. 

A few days later he happened to go 
to the office before taking his post. 
The girl was there talking to Nelson. 
The superintendent was plainly not 
overjoyed at the interruption. 

“What is it,” he began, but the girl 
sprang up and held out her hand. 
“How do you do, Mr. Punch?” 

He took her hand, bowed: “I’m glad 
you're alright, little girl.” 

She blushed and asked: “Do you 
like the work here ?” 

Nelson answered for him: 
likely to fall in love with—it.” 

“Oh-h! But that would be lovely,” 


“He’s 
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and she smiled bewitchingly on both 
men at once. 

Punch went to his post, where, after 
she had left, Nelson joined him. 


“Fine girl, eh?” suggested the 
superintendent. For a minute the only 
reply was a critical stare. Then: “Did 
they get the pony?” 

“No. She told me about that— 
what you did for her on the Pass. I’m 
grateful for—I—you see—I expect to 
take care of her myself some day.” 

He waited fully two minutes; but 
there was no rejoinder. He went away 
cursing Punch for an unimaginative 
cur—under his breath. Meanwhile the 
strife between the miners and their 
employers grew more bitter. Threats 
and counter-threats flew from tunnel 
to office. Each faction waited the first 
hostile move of the other. There 
lacked but the contact of flint on steel 
to arouse the all-too-ready flame of 
hate and destruction. Flint and steel 
—miner and operator—were ready; 
but had not, so far, clashed. 

One day Punch was accosted by one 
of the officers of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, who asked: “Air y’u a union 
man?” 

“Nope,” was the reply. 

“Goin’ ter side with us er with th’ 
scabs ?” 

“T’'ll do what I’m paid for.” 

“But if you’d kinder look 
way when we come round nights 

“What’s your game?” mildly, but 
there was no mistaking his meaning. 

“Nothin’—only somethin’ll happen 
durn soon, an’ scabs had better look 
out! I give y’u warnin’—the boys 
don’t like your color no way. Best 
clear out with your dust while th’ 
trav’lin’s good.” With that he left. 

The something came about three 
days later. . In mid-afternoon a Walk- 
ing Delegate of the Federation ap- 
peared at the Bonanza; and the men 
promptly quit work at his command. 
They surrounded the office demanding 
to see Stetson. They told him their 
grievances—some union men had been 
laid off in the Queen Bess mine and 
the Federation had called a strike of 
all men in that district until these men 


t’other 
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were reinstated and the other demands 
of the miners granted. The Old Man 
cursed them individually and collec- 
tively in his characteristic manner. 
They sullenly demanded their pay. 
He told them to come back on pay day 
for it. A shower of stones and other 
missiles greeted this; whereupon he 
locked the door and pocketed the key. 

Then the crowd became a mob. 
Everything they could lay hands on 
they hurled at the office. Windows 
and weather-boarding they smashed. 
As they surged around to the rear a 
girl sprang from the back door of the 
office, jumped on her pony and gal- 
loped toward town. 

“The girl!” cried a dozen. “She’ll 
get help.” 

“Where?” the others shouted exult- 
antly, and went on with their efforts. 

Punch was sleeping peacefully in 
his room. For once the town was 
quiet—ominously so. He slept fully 
dressed, as was his cowboy custom— 
it called up pleasant dreams of star- 
lit Mexican nights. Suddenly a noise 
at the door aroused him. He opened 
it cautiously. The girl stood there, 
flushed and trembling. 

“Oh, Mr. Punch,” she gasped, “the 
men have struck—they’re attacking 
the office—they’ll kill father and— 
and—Mr. ——” 

He sprang past her without a word, 
mounted her horse and sped up the 
mountain. When he reached the office 
the enraged men had pulled off some 
of the boards and started a fire at the 
door. He took them by surprise, 
springing into their midst, striking 
right and left—and.at each stroke a 
man fell—kicking the fire in all direc- 
tions. With one of the burning boards 
he felled three miners who came at 
him. Then with one mighty heave he 
pushed open the door. Stetson was 
pacing the floor, Nelson cowering be- 
hind the desk. Punch jerked open a 
drawer, where lay three revolvers of 
large calibre. He spilled two boxes 
of cartridges on the desk, putting a 
handful in his pocket. Tossing one 
gun to Nelson, handing one to the Old 
Man, with the other in his left, and 





his own, which he carried in his belt, 
in his right, he sprang to the door just 
as the miners reached it. They swayed 
back when they saw his face. Some- 
where in the crowd a revolver clicked; 
the one in Punch’s left hand spoke, 
and the gleaming weapon flew from 
the man’s shattered hand. Other wea- 
pons, suddenly drawn, as_ suddenly 
disappeared. The men were cowed; 
the mob broken. It was the psycho- 
logical moment. Punch spoke: 

“Now, you fellows, go back to 
work or clear out. Go!” 

They went; but not to work. 

When the last had disappeared 
down the road toward town, Punch 
turned to the Old Man, but was sur- 
prised to see him clasping the girl in 
his arms. 

“Daddy,” she cried, “you’re not 
hurt ?” 

“No, Marie.” She left him, held out 
ker hand to Punch, saying simply: 
“Thank you.” 

He bowed silently over the little 
hand lost so completely in his big one, 
unheeding the amazement of her father 
or the malevolent glare of Nelson. 

That night Punch stood moodily be- 
fore the tunnel listening to the noises 
of the town. All the mines had closed 
that day. All the miners had been 
called out, and they were now cele- 
brating the strike with bad whisky and 
worse women. Punch watched warily. 
He knew there would be trouble if the 
whisky worked in the usual way, and 
he would do his duty. Not for love 
of his pay, or Nelson, or the Old Man 
—-but there was the girl. Marie, her 
father had called her. Marie—a 
pretty name. But Nelson—damn Nel- 
son! He was a quitter. And Marie, 
she thanked him—twice! He felt less 


.like a Hessian. He was fighting, not 


for money—there were oceans of that 
back in the tunnel—but for her! 

Near one o’clock the town grew 
quieter. Soon the lone guard at the 
Bonanza thought to see a moving 
shadow just below the dump. Others 
followed. The night was dark; no 
moon and a cloudy sky. The shadows 
crept closer. 
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“Halt!” rang out from the tunnel. 
It was answered by a spurt of flame 
and a stinging report from the fore- 
most of the sneaking figures, who next 
moment sprang inte the air with a 
groan and fell back deathly still. Six 
reports greeted Punch’s shot; but he 
had jumped behind the timbers. He 
marked well the points whence the six 
flashes had come, and groans of pain 
and rage came. from the attacking 
party as he emptied his six-shooter. 
Then ensued an inglorious retreat 
down the mountain. 

Perhaps an hour had passed when 
shots were heard near the mill just 
across the gulch. A few minutes later 
the cables which carried the cars of 
ore from the tunnel to the mill began 
to move. It was easy to see what that 
meant. The miners had gained pos- 
session of the mill, had piled into one 
of the cars, and started the cables. Un- 
less stopped, they would go flying 
past the guard into the tunnel. It was 
a daring move, but if successful, would 
achieve their end, give them posses- 
sion of the mine. But the cables were 
run by electric power, and Punch knew 
there must be a cut-off near the mouth 
of the tunnel. Luckily he found it, 
turned off the current and stopped the 
carload of strikers directly over the 
gulch, three hundred feet from the 
ground in any direction. - Powerless to 
move, they could only stay there in 
the car until their captor chose to re- 
lease them. They dared not shoot; 
that would be to set up a target for his 
unerring fm. 

So there they stayed until, in the 
frosty morning, Stetson and Nelson 
came up to relieve Punch. The super- 
intendent ran in the car while the 
guard and the Old Man covered the 
entrapped miners. Commanded to get 
out of the car, they obeyed sullenly, 
stiffly. They were Bonanza men, and 
Sullivan was with them. He scowled 
darkly, for he bore the mark of 
Punch’s gun in his right shoulder. The 
men were beaten, but not subdued. 
The fight had oozed out along with the 
whisky; but they swore vengeance on 
the man who had caught them, and 
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who now covered them with his gun 
while the Old Man relieved them of 
theirs. They were told they might go, 
though they had violated the law. 
They cursed the law: wasn’t the 
sheriff a Federation official? Stetson 
grimly waved them away. 

The strikers were further infuriated 
that day by the arrival of several hun- 
dred workingmen escorted by State 
‘troops. The scabs were divided into 
sections and marched to the mines, 
protected by the soldiers, and hissed 
by the miners. 

The men who were detailed to work 
at the Bonanza pitched their tents near 
the office, a little to the rear and to- 
ward the powder house. One detach- 
ment of soldiers camped with them. 
The men worked with a guard at each 
elbow. The expense was ruinous; 
but some lessons cost dear. Each fac- 
tion paid, too. 

Hatred and feeling went to white 
heat as the mines continued to be op- 
erated. Scabs, mine owners, were 
shot down without compunction. A 
deputy of the National Government 
was assassinated. Pitched battles be- 
tween miners and troops were of daily 
occurrence. Punch went stolidly 
through it all, relentlessly vigilant. He 
gained the implacable hatred of the 
strikers by his cool and deliberate 
frustration of their plans. He seemed 
to find out everything. The Old Man 
relied upon him more and more, much 
to Nelson’s ill-concealed disgust. He 
slept in a small tent below the office. 
He rarely saw the girl, although she, 
her father and Nelson occupied the 
two rooms of the office building. The 
house on the hillside had long since 
gone up in smoke. Provisions, as for 
a siege, were carefully stored in the 
tool house. 

Such was the situation on the even- 
ing of November , 18——. Punch, 
rolled in his blanket in the little tent, 
was awakened about midnight by a 
stealthy noise. Before he could get 
his gun, two forms sprang on him, 
gagging him and pinning him to the 
ground. They tied his arms, then led 
him down the path, where they were 
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soon joined by five others. Sullivan 
was one of the latter. 

“Got the sneaking cowpuncher ?” he 
growled. 

“Bet yer last nugget,” chortled one 
of Punch’s captors. 

“Bring him along. Time to hit th’ 
trail. I’d take a punch at him if it 
weren't fer the noise.” 

“Is the fuse laid?” asked one of the 
two. 

“Right in their own powder house. 
Damn ’em—they’ll go to hell together 
—and th’ sojers with ’em,” Sullivan re- 
joiced. 

“When does th’ blow-out come off?” 

“Three o’clock. She'll make a 
racket that can be heerd over in Utah.” 

“Ain’t the girl up there in th’ of- 
fice ?” 

“The girl!” There was a general 
exclamation of hesitation and doubt. 

“Yes,” growled Sullivan. ‘Damn 
her—ain’t she the Old Man’s gal?” 

“But she saved my little Minnie that 
time of the cloudburst up in the can- 
yon,” began one. 

“And she helped my wife when the 
kids had the measles,” another ob- 
jected. 

“She’s an angel,” offered a third. 

“It’s a shame.” The fourth voiced 
the sentiments of the crowd. 

Sullivan was dismayed by the hesi- 
tation. 

“But she’ll have to go, boys—we 
can’t back out now?” he urged. 

“Whose families air we ter save— 
our own er th’ Old Man’s?” 

“Right,” agreed one; and they went 
on, decided. Not a tremor had shaken 
Punch’s body. 

“Say, but yer a cool one,” observed 
the man next him. . 

“Why not tie him up and dump him 
in the powder house where he can 
think about his sins while waitin’ fer 
eternity?” suggested the other. 

“Not on yer life,” snapped Sullivan. 
“Yu can’t tie a puncher noway. He’ll 
go over the Pass barefoot and in his 
pajamys—and get a warm dose o’ lead 
afterward. Hear that?” and he 


punched the unresponsive captive in 
the ribs. 
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Now they were in the center of the 
town, and Punch was marched to a for- 
lorn looking group of men, women and 


children, standing shivering in the 
main street. The men were scabs. 
Many had brought their families to 
Goldcamp; but the strikers had mercy 
on none. They had captured all the 
strike-breakers but those of the 
Bonanza, and these would be blown 
up by their own powder before morn- 
ing. 

Then the march began. Most of 
the men and all of the women and 
children were in night dress—bare of 
head and foot. Punch was stripped 
and shoved in with the rest. His hands 
were untied; but resistance was folly 
—fifty revolvers glinted near him. Up 
the mountain road the procession went, 
urged on by the vengeful but triumph- 
ant strikers. They informed their vic- 
tims that the enforced pilgrimage 
would end at S——, twenty miles be- 
yond the snowy, rocky Pass; and that, 
if any of them ever returned, he would 


-take a trip from which there would be 


no coming back. 

They had but reached the Pass 
when it began to snow. Not softly 
and slowly, but in sleety fineness, 
whipped by a furious wind. The suf- 
fering was terrible. They faced the 
storm—the men squarely, rigidly; the 
women shrinkingly, though bravely; 
the children with moans of pain. Their 
captors only hurried them on—jeering 
and taunting. 

Punch worked his way to the front 
on the right side where there was no 
guard. Rounding a curve in the road, 
he threw himself behind a projecting 
ledge of rock and waited. The rout 
passed by; then the strikers, but none 
saw him. The moment they rounded 


é the next curve, he ran down the road 


over which they had just come; but, 
hearing others approaching, he took 
to the untracked mountainside. It’ 
was the identical spot where he had 
met the girl some weeks before. Down- 
ward he sped, taking no heed of the 
footing. The ground was white, but 
the snow gave scant protection from 
the sharp stones. Black fury possessed 




















him, fury against Sullivan and his 
gang. But on he sped, impelled by the 
one awful thought—the powder house. 
The girl! Three o’clock! The girl— 
sleeping unconsciously not twenty feet 
from as many hundred pounds of dy- 
namite! Then he thought of Nelson. 
Why save her for him? But he must! 
He must save the girl! He must save 
the girl! It rang in his brain, a shrill, 
monotonous cry to the accompaniment 
of pounding blood, flying feet, and 
fleeting landscape. An owl hooted its 
dolorous note; high up the mountain 
a panther screamed; and everywhere 
the snow—swirling, biting, cutting. 
But ever in the red mist before his 
eyes was one figure, the figure of a 
girl with hair of softest brown, liquid 
eyes, and a smile that was madness 
to behold. 

He headed straight for the doomed 
Bonanza; but it seemed ages before he 
neared it. Would he be in time? His 
eyes strained for the flash that would 
tell him he was too late; but there was 
only the red mist. And the girl, al- 
ways the girl! Two hundred yards 
above the cluster of houses and tents 
he was stopped. It was Sullivan. 
There was a short, sharp struggle. The 
boss had had no time to get his gun, 
and he was no match for the giant 
Scot physically, exhausted though the 
latter was. Punch downed him, picked 
him up and carried him bodily to the 
office. He brust open the door, threw 
his stunned adversary into a corner, 
shouting the danger to the Old Man 
and Nelson. Stetson comprehended 
at once. 

“Rouse the men!” he shouted. 

“Send them to the tunnel,” roared 
Punch as he boldly entered the girl’s 
room. He carried her out just as the 
men were running pell-mell to the tun- 
nel. Sullivan had got his bearings, 
and now made for the deor. Punch 
shoved him back and closed it. Marie 
fully understood, but she stopped. 

“Let him out!” she commanded. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” 

“Not a step until——” 

Punch threw open the door, and the 
whining Sullivan sped down the path 
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Punch and the 


like a scared rabbit. 
girl were the last in the tunnel. 

It was none too soon. A shout had 
come from the plotters below. There 
was a tiny flare of light, then a minute 
of awful silence as they pressed back 


into the tunnel. One minute, two— 
the fuse‘ was long—thr—a blinding 
spurt of flame—a staggering rush of 
sound as of a thousand thunderbolts! 
The earth seemed to split and rock 
and sway. Then silence, with a trem-. 
bling of the very mountain, followed 
by the interminable echoes among the 
crags. 

The soldiers rushed to the mouth of 
the mine; the strikers charged exult- 
antly, but were repulsed—nonplussed 
—by a volley. They charged again 
and again with frantic rage; but morn- 
ing found them sulking, defeated, in 
town—and the Bonanza was still in- 
tact. 

In the dim morning light the men 
gathered round the jagged hole that 
was all that was left of the camp. Not 
one would have escaped but for the 
warning. Punch was a hero, but a 
very sorry looking one. Marie had 
bandaged his frozen and torn feet with 
strips of her night-gown, rolled him in 
a blanket and chafed his hands and 
face until life returned. They cheered 
him again and again as he told his 
story. Marie was very pale, but calm; 
her father very red and excited. Nel- 
son, white and shaky, suddenly an- 
nounced: “I’m  going—I’ve had 
enough.” And he left without even say- 
ing good-bye to Marie. 

Punch looked at her in astonish- 
ment. She was unperturbed. At her 
glance he understood. 

“Nelson’s a quitter,” he observed. 
“He did that at college—lost the game 
and the championship.” 

“College!” demanded the Old Man. 

“Sure! We were graduated in the 
same class.” 

“Then you know engineering ?” 

“T’ve a degree—but I’ve never en- 
gineered anything more difficult than 
steers.” 

“Take Nelson’s place,” said Stetson 
shortly. “Yes... Get the men to work! 
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I'll see what the Governor will do 
about this—I’ll settle these fellows! 
I’ll———” 

He was interrupted by the exclama- 
tions of some of the men who had gone 
down into the hole. They came up 
with pieces of ore showing free gold. 

“A pocket,” said the Old Man. But 
examination proved it to be another 
vein—far richer than that of the 
Bonanza even. 

When they got up out of the hole, 
Stetson suddenly turned to Punch. 
“Boy, I’m going to give that to you! 
It'll make you rich, but I owe you 
more——” 

“And I want more,” interrupted his 
new superintendent. “Yes, and I re- 
sign—I won’t work for you—for 
wages——”” 
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“Well!” 

“T want—the girl.” . 

Stetson stiffened; Marie, face flam- 
ing, put her arms about Punch’s neck 
and whispered: “My hero! Lover!” 

The men cheered; her father looked 
on with misty eyes. 

“Well,” he said slowly, with a trace 
of a smile, “make it a close corpora- 
tion; and agree who is to hold controll- 
ing interest--——” 

He got no farther; Marie was in his 
arms, weeping happily, kissing him. 


_He handed her back to her lover, and 


hurried away; the men, too. 

And Punch, with wisdom well be- 
coming one of his years, sealed the 
bargain with a kiss—swearing that 
his was the luckiest strike ever made 
in Goldcamp. 





THE CRIMSON IVY 


BY BARIC CAYVAN 


This summer day hath crowned my Queenhood. View 
The maiden blush of mine that bids thee stay. 

Hast thou forgot my kiss of yesterday. 

When all my charms were decked in virgin hue 

Ere thou hadst stripped and bruised them, to thy rue? 

I warned thee, in barbaric bright display, 

To woo me from afar, and.go thy way, 

Nor cull my burning kisses, wet with dew. 


And now that thou hast learned my wanton mood, 
In dalliance may memory serve thee well; 

And when in other days there is the low 
Enchanting call of Naiads of the wood— 

When summer wanes, and autumn’s glories glow, 


Then touch me not! lest madness end the spell. 
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IN OLD MONTEREY 


BY LEONORE KOTHE 


Illustrations by the author. 


OR MANY years after the re- 
moval of the capital to Sacra- 
mento, Monterey slept the 
sleep of Rip Van Winkle. The 

people spoke their own language, fol- 
lowed their own customs and allowed 
their adobe houses to crumble into ruin 
undisturbed by the disagreeable fact 
that the gringo had come. 

One day, some artists in search of 
the picturesque, found the old town. 
The quaint streets, the houses with 
their red-tiled roofs and weather- 
stained walls where the plaster, peel- 
ing off, showed patches of the brown 
adobe. The romantic gardens full of 


tangled bushes and gnarled fruit trees 
surrounded by stone and adobe walls, 
were beautiful. 

The artists were fascinated. They 
unfurled their white umbrellas, set up 
their easels and stayed on and on. 
Among them were men famous in their 
generation. I need only mention a few: 
Jules Tavernier, Julian Rix, Joe Strong 
and Alexander Harrison. Then came 
their companions, the poets and story- 
tellers. Among them were Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Charles Warren 
Stoddard, and Monterey became a sort 
of artistic Mecca, where all good and 
loyal Californian artists considered it 

















Old Estrada house, Pacific street. 
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Governer Alvarado’s house, Detura street. 


a sacred duty to make a pilgrimage 
and worship at the shrine of adobes, 
sand-dunes and cypress trees. But the 
beauty of Monterey will soon be a 
memory, a thing of the past. In this 
year of grace, nineteen hundred and 
eleven, the mania for improvement 
has become an epidemic, and the old 
town is being improved out of all re- 
semblance to the Monterey we loved 
so well. New brick and steel build- 
ings are crowding out their neighbors 
—the adobes. Plate-glass windows 


and department stores, where every- 
thing from a thimble to a threshing 
machine are sold, are more in keeping 
with the spirit of twentieth century ac- 
tivity than with the land of poco 
tiempo. 

In the streets of Monterey are a 
motley throng. Soldiers in khaki from 
the Presidio; pretty Spanish girls with 
long, black braids and bewitching 
eyes; fat old women, whose heads are 
hidden in voluminous black shawls, af- 
ter the native style; sun-burned men in 

















The first theatre in Califor7nia. 
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Balcony of the 


sombreros, with jingling spurs; fisher- 


men in sea-boots and worsted caps; 
“the Heathen Chinee” and suave Jap; 


the millionaires from Del Monte, 
whose bank accounts would buy the 
whole town, fly past in their automo- 
biles, accompanied by tooting horns 
and fluttering veils, jostling the dusty 
wagons from the neighboring ranches, 
while an up-to-date Salvation Army 
and a circus parade go by. 


Escolle house. 


_ Visitors from all parts of the world 

wander around, guide book in hand, 
seeking reminiscences of the padres, 
the Mexican war, and the numerous 
other incidents that have made Mon- 
terey the stage of early Californian 
history. The Customs House, which 
has been restored by the Native Sons, 
is a landmark of great historical inter- 
est, besides being extremely quaint 
and picturesque. 














T. O. Larkin’s house. 

















An old moss-grown house one de- 
gree removed from a ruin, bears a 
placard stating that this was the first 
theatre in California. San Carlos 
Church, which has been restored, has 
often been called a mission, but this is 
a mistake: it is and always was a 
parish church. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s house. 





Let us leave the main streets and 
wander through the queer tangle of 
little lanes and narrow alleys that are 
hidden in out of the way corners of 
the old town. Main street, now one of 
the “back streets,” was in the days of 
’48 the principal thoroughfare, and is 
in some places very picturesque and 




















Scene in Main street. House of the Four Winds in background. 




















interesting, with its adobe houses and 
gardens surrounded by old stone walls 
that suggest all sorts of romantic beau- 


ties on the other side. Here is the old 
Larkin house, which has been care- 
fully restored by the present owner. 
Half a block farther on is the famous 
house of the four winds. Strolling up 
Jefterson street, we come to a perfect 
labyrinth of small streets, beginning 
nowhere, twisting and turning around 
and ending as they began—nowhere. 
Somewhere in the labyrinth is Colton 
Hall, the first Capitol of California. 
Just how it got there seems a mystery. 
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house, adorned with a huge sign, 
“Rooms To-let.” Around the corner is 
the old Allen house, the first wooden 
house in California. In this old, dilapi- 
dated building, Stevenson sketched the 
plot of “Prince Otto,” and in the pre- 
face describes it thus: “A house that 
was far-gone in the respectable stages 
of antiquity. * * * And yet was a sea 
traveler in its younger days, and had 
come around the Horn in the belly of 
a ship. * * * And might have heard 
the seamen stamping and _ shouting, 
and heard the boatswain’s whistle.” 
Spanish is still the language of the 

















Adobe and stone wall, Main street. Larkin house in the distance. 


One of the most picturesque of these 
small streets is Dutra, full of adobe 
houses and queer cypress trees that 
look like feather dusters stood on end. 
There is a quaint old stone house in 
Pearl street at present used as a black- 
smith shop that was remarkably pic- 
turesque until some practical person 
under the slogan of “improvement” 
gave it a coat of whitewash. Now it 
stands a monument of bad taste and 
misdirected energy. 

Here is the home of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, a great, gloomy barn of a 





by-ways of Monterey. It seems strange 
that after sixty years of American oc- 
cupation there should still be people 
in California that cannot speak Eng- 
lish. The little brown children play- 
ing in the streets, the women gossip- 
ing in the doorways, the men lounging 
in the sun, all speak “Ja idioma del 
pais” (the language of the country) 
as they call it. And all men, women 
and children criticise the stranger 
within their gates with that delightful 
freedom that comes with the knowl- 
edge that their remarks cannot be un- 
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derstood by the uninitiated. Some- 
times they are, and then it is very 
funny. 

The old adobes, half in ruins, bring 
back memories of another people and 
another life gone forever. In the twi- 
light we think we hear the echoes of 
the guitars and castanets, and “the 
little feet dancing in tune.” In the 
deserted corridors, the shadows linger. 
Men in capas and sombreros and wo- 
men in lace mantillas, whose silken 
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skirts and satin slippers seem out of 
place on the rough earthen floors, walk 
in the moonlight and whisper the same 
old story that is always new. 

It was a careless, happy life they 
lived in those far-away golden days, 
when every one had plenty of frijoles 
and tortillas to eat, a horse to ride, and 
bright eyes smiled in his, and every- 
thing disagreeable could wait for 
manana. They were the good old days 
before the gringo came. 





SPRING ON THE DESERT 


BY WILLIAM HOFFMAN 


It is spring on these mesas to-day, 
Spring on the ranches away, 
And the ocean of sand; 
There is emerald here on the plain, 
Loamy hollows are reddened again, 
There is change in the land. 


Akin with the valleys of green, 
Akin with the watered ravine, 

There is something that speaks; 
The pale grass looks brighter, a light 
Illumines the cactus more bright, 

And a living thing seeks. 


" The blossoms break purple and white, 
That thrive on the air and the light, 
The mesquite is aglow, 
The greasewood is pretty as pine, 
A newness, a freshness and shine 
Cling to objects that grow. 


It is spring on the desert to-day, 

Spanish daggers are driving away 
The cold and the gale; 

The plumes of fresh victory wave, 

Crimson tassels o’er the mute grave, 


Of the dead winter’s pale. 























BY JOHN 


HAT UNCLE SAM has es- 

tablished and provided for 

the guardianship of fifty-one 

bird reserves is a detail of 
the work for the conservation of natu- 
ral resources with which the general 
public appears to be somewhat unfa- 
miliar. These bird reserves are less 
known and less talked about than 
game preserves; but they are unques- 
tionably of greater economic import- 
ance, and will be productive of results 
more plainly beneficial to the whole 
people. 

It is now well understood that the 
terrific toll of one-tenth of all the pro- 
ducts of the soil now levied by insects 
upon the agricultural interests of the 
nation never would have reached pro- 
portions so alarming but for the heed- 
less destruction of the wild birds that 
constituted one of nature’s checks up- 
on the multiplication of insect life. It 
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is understood, too, that if this destruc- 
tion is permitted to go on, rendering 
one species of wild birds after another 
extinct, the toll exacted by the insect 
enemies of mankind must continue to 
become greater and greater. The pro- 
tection of the flying squadrons of the 
air, which wage unceasing war against 
the destroying cohorts of bugs, beetles, 
caterpillars, grubs, grasshoppers, plant 
lice, flies, scales and other insects, 
thus becomes a grave economic prob- 
lem, more worthy of the attention of 
our lawmakers than most of the ques- — 
tions upon which ‘the flood-gates of 
their eloquence are opened. 

Many of the bird reserves are rocky 
or sandy islands; some are nothing 
but marshes and half-submerged delta 
lands, and some are lakes and irriga- 
tion reservoirs, with the lands border- 
ing them. None are of present or 
prospective value for agriculture, or 











Laughing gulls, Breton Island Reserve. 
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Pelicans on Pelican Island Reserve, Florida. 


anything else, so that the most cap- 
tious fault-finder can hardly invent a 
reason for objecting to their perma- 
nent reservation for the useful purpose 
that was in view when they were set 
aside by executive proclamation. 
Florida leads in the number of bird 
sanctuaries, with ten, and Washington 
comes second with eight. Alaska has 
six, Louisiana four, Oregon and Wy- 
oming three each; North Dakota, 
Michigan, California, Idaho and New 


Mexico two each; and South Dakota, 
Utah, Arizona, Montana, Porto Rico 
and Hawaii one each. This makes 
just half a hundred, the fifty-first, 
known as the Klamath Lake reserve, 
being partly in Oregon and partly in 
California. 

That these reserves have been set 
aside as breeding places and secure 
refuges for man’s feathered. friends 
may be attributed, first, to the activi- 
ties of the National Association of Au- 

















Cross Island Life Saving Station, Maine coast, near only breeding place of 
eider ducks now in United States. 
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dubon Societies, and, second, to the en- 
thusiasm with which Theodore Roose- 
velt, when President, came to the res- 
cue of the wild birds with executive 
proclamations setting aside these res- 
ervations. There has been criticism 
and fault-finding with regard to the 
forest reserves established during 
Roosevelt’s administrations, and with 
régard to almost every other official 
act of that strenuous individual; but 
no word has been heard in condemna- 
tion of the policy that dictated the es- 
tablishment of the bird reserves, ex- 
cepting from plume hunters and mili- 
ners. The principal cause for regret 
seems to be that such action was not 
taken’ many years sooner. It came too 
late to save from extinction the snowy 
heron of the Pacific Coast; the Labra- 
dor duck, which used to migrate back 
and forth between its northern breed- 
ing places and its winter resort in the 
South Atlantic in countless multitudes ; 
the passenger pigeon, which used to 
roost in places in the Northern States 
in such prodigious masses that forest 
trees were broken down by their 
weight; the heath hen of Martha’s 
Vineyard; the parrakeet of the Caro- 
linas; the masked quail of Arizona; 
the whooping crane, the trumpeter 
swan and the ivory billed woodpecker. 
These are native birds of North 
America that are now probably as ex- 
tinct as the dodo, and that none of us 
are likely ever to see alive. 

But if the establishment of bird 
sanctuaries came too late to save these 
species, it was probably in time to 
save from annihilation the eider duck, 
the terns, pelicans; mangaser, skim- 
mer and wood duck. As it is, these 
birds, together with gulls, grebes, wild 
geese, wild ducks and many others, 
are rapidly multiplying on the bird 
reserves, although hunted as remorse- 
lessly as ever elsewhere. More ref- 
uges are badly needed, and there is an 
urgent necessity that States and terri- 
tories that have no laws for the protec- 
tion of non-game birds should pass 
such legislation immediately. These 
States and territories are Idaho, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Nevada, Utah, 
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Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. With these 
exceptions, the States have adopted 
the model law proposed by the Audu- 
bon Societies for the protection of non- 
game birds. On the whole, while there 
is still plenty of room for improvement 
the outlook for the wild birds is 
brighter now than at any other time 
since that most remorseless of ll 
tyrants, fashion, decreed the slaughter 
of every winged creature that glad- 
dened the eye with its beautiful plu- 
mage. 

The first of the national bird reserves 
was Pelican Island on the East Florida 
coast, established by executive procla- 
mation ‘on March 14, 1903. The Bre- 
ton Island reserve, southeast-of Loui- 
siana, was set aside October 4, 1904; 
and in 1905 four reserves were created 
by proclamation of the President: 
Stump Lake, North Dakota; Huron 
Island and Siskiwit Island, both in 
Lake Superior, belonging to Michigan; 
and Passage Key, in Tampa Bay, Flor- 
ida. The year 1906 was an inactive 
one, only one bird reserve being estab- 
lished, Indian Key, Tampa Bay, Flor- 
ida; but this was amply compensated 
in 1907 with a total of seven. The 
next year was still better, with eleven; 
and 1907 was the banner year of all, 
twenty-six bird reserves being set 
aside, including those’in Alaska, Porto 
Rico and Hawaii, and several large 
irrigation projects in Wyoming, South 
Dakota, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Idaho. The National Reclamation 
Service, by the making of great arti- 
ficial reservoirs in which water is im- 
pounded for irrigation purposes, has 
produced ideal conditions for the natu- 
ral breeding of water fowl and many 
other migratory birds, so that bird pro- 
tection in the neighborhood of the 
reservoirs is of the very highest im- 
portance. 

All of these refuges for the birds 
were provided during the two adminis- 
trations of President Roosevelt. In 
future years it is safe to say that this 
fact will be recalled as constituting not 
the least of his claims to grateful re- 
membrance. No bird reserves have 














Top: Snowy heron on nest. 
Centre :Young herring gull and egg. 
Bottom: Sooty tern. 
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been set aside since President Taft’s 
occupancy of the executive chair, but 
one of the reserves established by ‘his 
predecessor has been greatly extended, 
so that it is evident that President 
Taft approves of this movement for 
bird protection. When the benefits 
and advantages of the bird reserves 
now in existence become more appar- 
ent, and their utility better understodd 
by the public, it is inevitable that the 
number will be very greatly increased 
and that Congress will have to make 
more adequate provision for their 
maintenance and custodianship. 

By far the largest of the bird re- 
serves is the Delta of the Yukon river. 
Fire Island, as the main body of the 
delta lands is called, is about as large 
as the entire State of Massachusetts. 
It is a vast breeding ground for wild 
ducks, wild geese and other water 
fowl. Incidentally, moose and other 
mammals of the Far North are afford- 
ed protection by the terms of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation. Notwithstanding 
the fact that this is an island, it has 
long been the favorite breeding place 
of the rapidly disappearing Alaska 
moose, which swim across from the 
mainland in order to be safe from 
wolves and other four-footed foes dur- 
ing the breeding season, and until 
their young are old enough to take 
care of themselves. But if safe from 
the wolves, the moose were far from 
safe from human hunters, until after 
the proclamation of the Yukon Delta 
bird. reserve, with incidental protec- 
tion for mammals. 

Walrus and other islands in the Pri- 
biloff reserve, in Bering Sea, are fav- 
orite breeding places of the horned 
puffins, gulls and other water fowl. In- 
evitably the egg hunters and feather 
hunters found them out and carried 
off the eggs literally by the ton; also 
slaughtering tens of thousands of the 
birds. The Bering, Tuxedni, St. Laza- 
ria and Bogoslof reserves are the four 
other bird refuges of the Far North, 
and are the nesting ground of millions 
of cormorants, auks, gulls and other 
birds of the seas. Many people think 
pelicans, terns, gulls, auks and other 









































































birds seen so abundantly along the 
sea coasts are of little value, and that 
their extermination would be nothing 
more than a sentimental loss. In real- 
ity they are of very great economic 
importance, as the universal scaven- 
gers of our coasts. It is not improb- 
able that their extermination, or a very 
great reduction in their numbers, 
would be followed by pestilences in 
many of our seaports, fishing villages 
and beach resorts. Invariably they 
collect in greatest numbers just where 
they are most needed—that is, where 
offal and refuse (their food supply) 
are most abundant. Thirty-five miles 
west of San Francisco are the Faral- 
lone Islands, proclaimed-a bird reserve 
February 27, 1907. They are the 
breeding place for pigeons, gulls, auks, 
petrels, murres, cormorants and puf- 
fins. Prior to the President’s procla- 
mation more than a million eggs were 
taken from the islands every season 
by the Greeks and Italians of San 
Francisco. 

In August, 1908, the Key West res- 
ervation was set aside for bird pro- 
tection, including the Marquesas keys 
and numerous other small islands 
south of Florida. Pelican Island (the 
first of the bird reserves to be estab- 
lished), Passage Bay, Indian key, 
Mosquito inlet and Island bay, all off 
the coast of Florida; and Breton 
Islands, Tern Islands, Shell keys and 
East Timbalier Island, south of Louisi- 
ana, are important as secure refuges 
for millions of egrets, cormorants, 
herons, terns, pelicans, gulls and other 
waterfowl of the Gulf coast. 

Laysan Island is one of the most 


important of the bird reserves. It is’ 


in the extreme west of the Hawaiian 
archipelago, and is the world’s great- 
est resort for the albatross, and is fre- 
quented by many other species of 
birds of the seas. For years, Japan- 
ese plume hunters slaughtered the 
birds in incredible numbers, shipping 
the wings and feathers to Europe. Af- 
ter. the annexation of Hawaii, the 
United States forbade this, but the in- 
terdiction had little or no effect. Even 
since the proclamation of the bird re- 
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Tov: Young egrets. 
Centre: Herring gull on nest. 
Lower: Brown pelicans, Pelican Island 
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serve, an American war vessel cap- 
tured a band of Japanese poachers 
with a vast quantity of skins, said to 
represent the slaughter of a thousand 
million birds. The number is incred- 
ible, and is doubtless an exaggeration. 
One small speck of an island, rarely 
visited by the whites or by native Ha- 
waiians, was found to be yielding to 
Japanese plume hunters for the Pari- 
sian trade no less than half a million 
skins annually. This slaughter has 
not been entirely stopped, but it is be- 
lieved that it has been greatly less- 
ened. The trouble here, as on most of 
the bird reserves, is that there is not 
a sufficient force of guards and cus- 
todians tc enforce the law and punish 
poachers. In many cases the salaries 
of custodians of the bird reserves have 


been borne largely by the Audubon © 


societies; and in but few instances are 
sufficient guards provided. It is up to 


Snakes are insatiable enemies of the birds, destroying the eggs and young. 
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the Congress of the United States to 
remedy these deficiencies. 

It is claimed by sorne authorities 
that if wild birds were exterminated, 
within seven years insects and worms 
would multiply to such an extent that 
all vegetation would be destroyed and 
human life would be impossible. 
Whether this be true or not, it is cer- 
tain that the birds are of sufficient 
economic importance to justify the 
National Government, the various 
States, and all individuals, in extend- 
ing to them every possible protection 
and encouragement. Every farm in 
America ought to be a true bird sanc- 
tuary, where these feathered allies of 
the agriculturist would be free from 
fear of the man with a gun or the 
small boy with a sling-shot, and given 
every possible assistance in their work 
of waging war against the swarming 
billions of the insect world. 




















EAH-WAH was ttall and 
strong and lithe, and when 
he crushed Star-Flower to 


his breast and whispered, 
“I love you,” Star-Flower was much 
the happiest maiden on the Reserva- 
tion, and with a brimming heart she 
said: “And I love you, Neah-Wah.” 
And when he confided, “I want you for 
a wife,” she merely lowered her head 
and nestled down into the strength and 
passion of his arms. 

When they had married, they went 
to good Incus Buchanan, the agent of 
the great White-Man’s Government, 
and he gave them a beautiful slope of 
ground and implements and stores for 
their own, and bade them be happy 
and prosper. Ah! the Great White 
Father was good to do all this. 

Neah-Wah felled the trees and 
wrought them into shape, and soon 
they had a home, and after that they 
tilled their bit of ground, and when 
spring came it was green and rich. 

And then when the spring had 
drifted into summer, and it in turn had 
mellowed into autumn, their home was 
brightened by the birth of a little 
brown boy. Ah, never before had 
there been such a bright little chap— 
never one more happy. Neah-Wah 
and Star-Flower knelt and thanked the 
White-Man’s God, and good Incus 
Buchanan paid them many a visit and 
gave them aid and love, and they 
named the young one Dream-of-a- 
Flower, and added to this, Buchanan. 
And once more Star-Flower felt the 
warmth of Neah-Wah’s arms and 








heard him whisper, “I love you.” 
It has always been the custom, in 
tribal days, in the event of a birth, that 


the mother of the new-born child 
should go to the marshes and gather 
reeds, to be woven into a basket upon 
which should be pictured, as the years 
moved on, the deeds and events in the 
life which had just begun. First, of 
course, must be woven in the name, 
after that the first act of note, and so 
on until the death, when the remain- 
ing members of the family should fin- 
ish the basket, having woven in the 
closing incidents of the life then ended 
and pass it on through the generations 
to come. ' 

As soon as she was able to be out, 
Star-Flower dressed and threw a 
shawl over her shoulders, and walked 
down the dusty, sloping road to the 
marshes. She spread her shawl on the 
grass and tossed the severed reeds into 
it. Ah, but they must be strong and 
beautiful reeds—even and clean—for 
they were to picture the history of her 
son’s deeds—such wonderful deeds as 
she knew they would be. 

When the shawl was full, she gath- 
ered it up and turned homeward. She 
hastened her steps and was soon back 
with Neah-Wah and the child— 
Dream-of-a-Flower. She took the 
babe in her arms and crooned and 
chanted it to sleep. Then she and 
Neah-Wah sat in the open doorway 
and talked and planned and contrived 
—oh, such a beautiful life was Dream- 
of-a-Flower to live. The Great White 
Father was soon to build schools—he 
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had promised that long ago to their 
forefathers; they hadn’t been built 
yet—but, then, the Great White Father 
was good, and they would surely be 
built before many more years. Yes— 
Dream-of-a-Flower was to go to the 
White Father’s schools, and he should 
learn to love and worship the White- 
Man’s God—and oh, it would be so 
grand!—so grand! 

During the following weeks Star- 
Flower prepared her reeds and colors 
and set about the shaping of the bas- 
ket—the Nativity Basket, as it had 
been known in tribal days. Every 
stitch and every lap must be precisely 
so. And when, at length, having fin- 
ished the bottom, .and started on the 
sides, she wove into it a beautifully 
colored. and wonderfully shaped blos- 
som—ah, that was the beginning—the 
name: Dream-of-a-Flower. 


* * * * 


That was all many years ago. Yes- 
terday a tarnished, creaking cart was 
drawn, by an almost lifeless horse, 
along the dusty road of the Reserva- 
tion, and over the ‘seething hills to a 
little hut which lingered in the grove 
of willows. 

If Neah-Wah had lived he should 
scarcely have recognized in this horse 
and cart the smart turn-out which, in 
his first days of prosperity, he had 
bought for Star-Flower. And had he 
looked within the rig, there would 
have been very little to assure him that 
in this weary, crouching and haggard 
figure beat the same heart that he had 
known in his Star-Flower. Ah, it was 
the same heart—but it beat much less 
quickly, and much less lightly; it was 
scarcely more now than a throbbing 
stone. 

The jaded horse. moved on at his 
own gait, and went at his own guid- 
ance. There was no hurry—no need of 
making the animal move faster—for 
there was nothing ahead but—what 
had once been home. No one there— 
merely a cheerless hut. Neah-Wah had 
died a few years ago. And Dream-of- 
a-Flower had paid the penalty of his 
only folly to-day. Several months ago 
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he had murdered the agent of the Res- 
ervation—not good Incus -Buchanan, 
but another who was overbearing and 
insolent—and to-day—well, he died 
on the scaffold. ‘The farewell kiss— 
the last before eternity—still stung on 
the lips of Star-Flower. 

No matter if the dust rose in huge 
clouds and choked her—no matter if 
the tears welled up and ran rampant, 
down the deep-lined cheek. Nothing 
mattered now. 

“It will not be long,” she murmured 
again. “It will not be long.” 

When at last the gate was reached, 
Star-Flower moved feebly up the path. 
How dim it had grown with the migno- 
nette and daisies so rampant. And the 
doorway—almost hidden by the new 
shoots of the climbing rose. She fitted 
the key into the lock, opened the door 
and went within. She threw herself 
across the bed and wept out the mis- 
ery of her heart and soul. 


“Oh! Neah-Wah! Dream-of-a- 
Flower! Good Incus Buchanan! Oh!” 
The White Man’s God—he was 
cruel to do all this. But, then, He 


knew best. He was the Judge. 

She lay this way for many hours, 
and when she arose the sun was on the 
landscape’s edge; the myriad per- 
fumes of the garden were rising and 
spreading, and here and there the 
good-night note of a bird struck out 
faintly. 

Star-Flower stood for a moment in 
the doorway, then she went to a closet, 
and opening its door, felt around in 
the darkness among the things on the 
shelf. As her hand touched a certain 
object she started and trembled—and 
then a sob! Yes—there is was—the 
Nativity Basket. She drew it out and 
took it to the door. Here she removed 
the cloth with which she had wrapped 


‘it. She clasped the unfinished basket 


to her breast and fell to her knees, and 
between her sobs she rocked it back 
and forth and sang—a crooning, plain- 
tive lullaby. 

Ah, there was the flower which told 
his name—and there!—that was the 
bird he had found wounded in the 
woods!—that?—that was the bear 




















which he had slain when but eight 
years old. And this crude design ?— 
why, that was to show how Dream-of- 
a-Flower had saved a maiden from 
drowning—and now—now!  Star- 
flower knew, as she crooned and fin- 
gered the basket over that she must 
finish it—she must weave—what ?—a 
noose ?—or must she picture a scaf- 
fold? No, she would merely weave in- 
to it a large black splotch. That might 
tell the story! Then her work would 
be done—after that—“It would not be 
long.” 

It had grown dark. Star-Flower 
got a candle, lighted it and set it on 
the floor beside her. She took up the 
basket and fingered over the loose 
ends of the reeds with which she was 
to finish her task. Yes—it should be 
merely a large, ugly, black splotch. 
She would be honest—the basket must 
tell the truth. Oh, God, she had in- 
tended it to be so different—the bas- 
ket was to have told such a different 
tale. It was to have told of the won- 
derful deeds of a red-man—to be an 
example to others—the wonderful 
deeds of her Dream-of-a-Flower. But 
now—the splotch! 

“If the Great White Father—if he 
had only built the schools,” she mur- 
mured pitifully to herself. “Dream- 
of-a-Flower should have attended and 
learned. But the schools—they were 
never. 4 

Star-Flower halted in her weaving. 
Her eyes contained a peculiar gleam— 





THE NATIVITY BASKET. 
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almost as though she were searching 
down through the centuries. She sat 
as if listening. ‘“They—were—never— 
built!’ She leaned forward a little— 
her dry lips twitched. “The Great 
White Father !—he—he—lie! He steal 
our hills from us! he promise to build 
schools and to teach our children! He 
promise—that’s all—he never keep his 
promise. And then ” Her eyes 
were now full of fire, her hands trem- 
bled. “And then—if our children do 
wrong—he kill them—he hang them! 
Oh, Dream-of-a-Flower, you killed the 
great White Father’s agent! Dream- 
of-a-Flower, you the most brave of all! 
A splotch?—no!—no—no! You so 
brave. A leaf—the emblem of the 
brave—a maple leaf!” 

Star-Flower’s twitching hands 
strove feebly to hurry in their task. 
Ah, Dream-of-a-Flower was to have 
a maple leaf instead. How could it 
have been better. 

Late in the night the basket was 
finished—the basket she had started 
some twenty years ago. And near the 
top shone forth a wonderfully con- 
ceived maple leaf. She held the bas- 
ket up! 

“Oh! Neah-Wah! See—the Nativ- 
ity Basket of our Dream-of-a-Flower! 
What a wonderful thing it is. See! it 
tells of the wonderful deeds of our son 
—our Dream-of-a-Flower! And we’re 
so proud! Ah, Neah-Wah! Neah-Wah, 
I’m so very happy—so very ——” 

It had not been long. 











WILL UNCLE SAM MOVE HIS BORDER 


LINE? 


Rumors that the Great Southwestern Maneuvres are a Prelude to Another 


Mexican Annexation. 


A Queer Corner is the Southwestern-most 


One of the Nation 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


mobilization of an entire 

third of the American army 
on this continent into San Antonio, and 
the proximity of the Mexican line, was 
regarded, when it took place, as no 
mystery at all—but simply the first 
step in the advance of another crime 
like the Mexican War. In that con- 
nection, one wonders, necessarily, how 
long before Uncle Sam will push his 
barriers southward and have need to 
move his border monuments. 


OWN IN MEXICO the mys- 
tery attaching to the sudden 


Interesting, indeed, is the region . 
where, on the west, this line of monu- 


-ments begins; the spot, that is, where 


Mexico, the Pacific and the United 
States now meet. The trip is to be 
made by vehicle out from San Diego, 
part way over the same route as that 
taken by winter tourists to Tia Juana, 
folk who cannot go home without be- 
ing able to say they have been in Mex- 
ico. The “corner” region, though, is a 
rather desolate one, offering little ex- 
cept opportunity to gather shells on 
the beaches, and requiring that one 








Deserted house in farthermost corner of the United States. 
































to take his noon meal along. So the 
comfort-loving sight-seer is rather apt 
to omit it from his itinerary. 

It is a peculiar feeling, however— 
that which comes over one as he 
stands within sight of the very corner 
of the great American republic. On 
the one hand there are ranges of hills, 
separated from the low mountains to 
be seen far behind. On the other, the 
right, that is, a wide, flat valley ex- 
pands. A buggy passes, with a man 
and wife and two children; the last 
vehicle this side the line. Somehow, 
the woman, in dilapidated blue waist, 
gray skirt and shawl of black and 
brown, and a straw hat with a broad 
blue ribbon, seems to fit admirably in- 
to the utter loneliness of the scene. 
The road itself, too, is not out of har- 
mony: it leads to where, directly 
ahead, now, one sees a heavy surf 
breaking on the coast. The Pacific, 
seen from this ridge, is a pure white, 
and the high surf makes it appear as 
if the ocean were higher than the land 





An old oven-like frontier mark. 





is. Then, again, there are places where 
things look as if the land were almost 
level with the sea. 

Everything becomes noteworthy, in 
so silent a region, and so even a little 
house catches the eye, just a two-room 
affair, with a little porch before the 
doorway, and the ivy clinging round 
about this. A cow grazes in the road; 
otherwise there is just the quiet. 

Flat meadows covered with the deep 
green ice-plant, succeed. The plant 
abounds here as nowhere else out 
West, and the sun glints on the beady 
drops of its leaves. Then there are 
quantities of a very small young cy- 
press, so little as to almost seem a 
mere shrub. These cover the mesa 
at the end of the hill range, and run- 
ning down to within a few hundred 
yards of the sea. Now and then a 
coyote is to be detected, loping off over 
the barrens, and giving the cry of his 
tribe. 

Traveling on, by-and-bye you sight 
the first house on the Mexican side of 
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the line. It makes you think of the 
“Rose of the Rancho,” with its out- 
sloping roofs, and its long, lean-to’s. A 
whitewashed frame, one door and six 
windows on the front, and an over- 
hanging roof higher at the fore half 
than at rear, are its characteristics. 
The place is enclosed by a white pal- 
ing fence, though there is little beside 
two small trees, to one side, and a tall 
eucalyptus at front, to enbound. That 
folk should pick such an isolated place 
for their home it seems difficult to 
comprehend. Incidentally, to-day the 
house is deserted; maybe the ennui 
drove the last tenants away. 

It’s but a short walk, over the hills 
from here to the ‘corner monument, 
the tablet marking the extreme south- 
west point of the republic. This is 
located a few dozen feet from the surf, 
on a slight rise of beach. A tall, iron 
fence, the pickets bent in, and the 
whole then white-painted, encloses the 
stone against vandals. 

On the paling a tablet advises that 
“The destruction or displacement of 
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this monument is a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by the United States or 
Mexico.” 

Within, on the monument itself, one 
finds a line: 

“Boundary of the United States,” 

» and then the same legend as on the 

paling, warning against vandalism. 

On the other side, toward the sea 
that is, the epitaph is in both Spanish 
and English. 


Initial Monument 

of boundary between 
The United States and Mexico. 
Established by Joint Commission 

10 October A. D. 1849. 

Agreeably to the Treaty Dated at the 
City of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 

Feb. 2, A. D., 1848. 
Jn. G. Willer, U. S. Commissioner 
Andrew B. Gray, U. S. Surveyor. 


The Spanish inscription is identical 
in sense, excepting that it names one 
Pedro Garcia Conde as Commission- 
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Border monument and inclosure. 





















ado Mexicano, and Jose Salazar Year- 
regui, as Agrimensor. 

Passing around the monument again, 
the next face has the words: 


“Limite 
de la Republica Mexicana,” 


and a note anent mutilation in Spanish. 
But on both the American and the 
Mexican side of the grating, the iron 
tablet warning off mutilators has its 
advice in English, as if the greatest 
fear were to come from this side. 
Within the enclosure the ground is 
bare, save for a stray bush of yellow 
daisies. The monument itself is of 
a white marble—set on a base of what 
appears a black granite. ' 
From it one looks, on one hand, out 
on the sea, with the Coronado Islands 
away out in the distance. Inland, the 
old deserted house, standing well back 
against a screen of brown-green moun- 
tains, is the vista. All about, flowers 
and the yellow daisy form the parterre. 


The inscription on the monument. 








Just beyond the monument there is a 
hitching post, and you find that while 
the animal feeds from its sack, it has 
its feet in two separate countries. 

Wild-flowers abound in the region, 
and while you wait for the skies to 
clear for photography; you pluck 
specimens of these. The Black-eyed 
Susan is particularly attractive, and 
there is a plant with leaf as to cactus, 
but flower in daisy form. A vine, too, 
which blooms as the verbena does, is 
a favorite. Guides relate of how two 
ladies gathered fifty-two different spe- 
cies of wild-flowers here in one day. 

The sand, too; is full of shells, and 
that has an attraction for many. Then, 
just to sit back and watch the white 
clouds passing inland and listen to the 
monster breakers gnashing in on the 
lone coast is not at all unpleasant. 

A passing storm really adds to the 
scene, but this over, the wanderlust 
tempts to explore. . 

The last house on the road, Ameri- 
can side, before one got here, has an 
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interest. A dirty Mexican and an 
American woman, her husband at work 
at Imperial, she tells us, and three 
dirty children, hang about the dirty, 
one-room cottage. They’ve lived here 
these fifteen years, they say. 

They tell of the deserted house be- 
fore mentioned; how one Alexandre 
Jose, a Frenchman, lived there with 
his wife, raising cattle, and farming. 
Later he sold the place to one Ed. 
Burns, a butcher of San Diego, and 
Burns lived there and had a slaughter- 
house near. Then Burns, too, wearied 
of it and sold to another Jose, a cousin 
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however, is Michael O’Brien, aged 
sixty odd, who lives in the little cot- 
tage out there on the plain, away off 
from the road. O’Brien was a sailor, 
years ago; then he started out as a 
butcher in New York, and by and by 
drifted down here. There was a time 
when he was well-off, but now he is 
accounted poor. He leads a sort of 
hermit life, and has dropped off all 
family connections, though he has sons 
still in San Francisco. His wife is 
dead some time now. O’Brien, Sin- 
clair states, is a jolly fellow, and a 
mighty good talker. He has a little 








Close to the corner of the United States and Mexico. 


of the first. And he, too, has now 
moved elsewhere. 

Down the road, ‘as you're chatting, 
comes Uncle Sam’s most southwest- 
erly servant, a rural free delivery car- 
rier, named E. B. Sinclair, who covers 
Route Number 1 out of Nestor. 
a genial young fellow, with seventy-. 
five families on the route. 

Yonder, that house we photo- 
graphed, he explains, is the Manser 
home—they are the southwestern-most 
family in the United States, the far- 
thest from the Great White Father. 
The most southwesterly inhabitant, 


He is 





- burro, with which he goes out from the 


cabin to gather kelp to sell the orna- 
ment makers. This and odd jobs keep 
him going to-day. He is a great reader 
and a man of notable memory, though, 
particularly along lines of history. 

Then he gossips of other phases of 
this border land, of attempts to smug- 
gle in Chinese and other things; of 
fugitives who cross the border, in 
haste at times, and the like. 

All of which makes one wonder at 
the change that must come should this 
Mexican border be pushed consider- 
ably southward. 














- ALASKA’S AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITY 


BY MONROE WOOLLEY 


Alaska is a country solely 

of snow and ice and blus- 
tery blizzards is soon dissipated after 
visiting the land of the sour-dough, as 
the citizen of the Northland dubs him- 
self. Each year, by the time the sum- 
mer crop of touring visitors makes its 
appearance, Alaska is a budding gar- 
den above the surface as well as a 
mineral El Dorado beneath it. People 
may have kicked and cussed in years 
agone at the alleged folly of Seward 
in acquiring this supposedly icy do- 
main, but to-day we are singing 
praises for the man who brought us all 
this concealed wealth. The finding of 
gold made Seward’s act a commend- 
able one; and if, as seems probable, 
Alaska also develops into a promising 
farming field, the wise old secretary 
may yet get his name in the hall of 
fame or have a statue erected to his 
memory and deeds. 

Alaska has great—one might say al- 
most unlimited—possibilities in the 
development of agriculture, and al- 
ready, at this early day, the pioneers 
of the industry are making princely 
profits. This is not so much due to 
the quantity they raise, but rather to 
the quality and the price paid in this 
isolated realm for all kinds of farm 
produce. The activity in Southern 
Canada and in the Canadian Yukon, 
that vast empire yet largely unpeopled, 
is doing much to spur the Alaskan ex- 
perimenter to increased endeavor. The 
outcome of his efforts is being care- 
fully watched not only by Government 
experts, but by the entire Northwest 
as well, the farmers of Western Can- 
ada in particular. When it is known 


HE IDEA generally held by 
the American public that 


that Alaska has no connection by rail 





with other countries, and that freight 
shipments by water are limited to but 
a few months yearly, the ports being 
closed to navigation on account of ice 
floes in winter, the markets are, there- 
fore, never quite oversupplied, and 
prices are consequently at the top- 
notch. This condition will prevail for 
some time yet, probably years. At the 
time when the Alaska railroads meet 
and connect with our great trans-Con- 
tinental lines, as well as those of Can- 
ada, the raising of farm produce will 
still be a paying industry, because’ of 
the long haul. 

The soil of Alaska is often a rich, 
black loam, similar to that of some 
sections in Washington and Oregon, 
with a clay subsoil, making it admir- 
ably adapted to truck gardening, as 
well as to more extensive farming. It 
is claimed that the glacial era which 
deposited a rich silt over the lowlands 
of the Northwestern States did not 
slight the soil where the colossal gla- 
ciers formed. That strawberries and 
turkeys, the extremes in domestic ani- 
mal and vegetable delicacy, thrive in 
the northward will no doubt be a sur- 
prise to most persons. And if straw- 
berries and turkeys flourish there, cer- 
tainly hardier classes of vegetation 
and home fowl should at least equal 
or excel the product of climates pre- 
sumably better adapted to these 
things. The Alaskan who gave up 
mushing over the trails in quest of 
gold to take up the spade, the plow 
and the hoe, is in most cases well satis- 
fied with his choice. The Alaskan 
rancher who last season raised a tur- 
rip weighing eight and three-quarters 
pounds has not yet ceased writing 
boastful letters home. A turnip of this 
size would take a ribbon of the proper 
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hue at most any county fair here in 
the motherland. 

Richard Pidduck has one of- the 
largest truck farms in the Klondike, 
having twenty-five acres under culti- 
vation all the time. This is looked 
upon as quite an establishment for 
Alaska. His principal products are 
corn and potatoes, and the more deli- 
cate garden truck, such as peas, let- 
tuce, radishes, and celery. In the early 
days potatoes, being a certain cure 
for scurvy, were worth their weight 
in gold, so to speak. Unfortunately, 
however, they were not then grown as 
now. Mr. Pidduck has experimented 
several years with celery, which the 
real estate men claim can thrive only 
in Florida, certainly a long way from 
the gold fields in the Arctic. Last 
year Mr. Pidduck’s crop grew until 
there were fifteen inches of white, 
juicy stalk, something that seems al- 
most impossible when one considers 
how long it takes for the ground to be 
so enriched as to make successful at- 
tempts along this line. Besides garden 
truck, Mr. Pidduck has over 3,000 
chickens, some two hundred odd geese, 
and a number of turkeys. 

On the banks of the Skagway river, 
a mile above the city and opposite the 
railroad shops, is a model farm, per- 
haps one of the best in Alaska. This 
farm five years ago was covered with 
stumps and dense underbrush. To- 
day, potatoes, corn and other hardy 
farm produce may be found growing 
there. Three years ago the owner se- 
cured a steam stump puller from the 
States, making such excellent use of 
the apparatus that he now has what 
would be termed ‘anywhere a model 
farm. The radishes, lettuce, green on- 
ions and peas raised on the place are 
suverior to the produce shipped in 


from the Northwest markets. Besides ' 


his farm produce, the owner, a Mr. 
Clark, conducts a thoroughly modern 
dairy, having eighteen Jerseys. While 
the milk is sometimes worth it, the 
proprietor does not have to retail it 
at a dollar a quart, as in the days of 
the gold fever. 

Fairbanks has a town character in 
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the person of “Strawberry” Pederson, 
which sobriquet is perhaps significant 
of the fact that Mr. Pederson is nct 
getting rich digging ore out of the 


ground, except via the strawberry 
method. 
“Strawberry,” from his _ ten-acre 


tract, realized more than $3,500 for 
one season, and he was the first man 
in the Tanana district to cultivate the 
berry. In 1908 he realized enough 
from his crop to pay for the tract of 
land and the labor involved. This is 
a remarkable showing and a record 
which is hard to beat anywhere. There 
are few tracts in the United States 
which will pay for themselves during 
the first year. Many of them will not 
repay the expense of planting. Last 
year, after he had picked and boxed 
his last strawberry, “Strawbery” 
placed $3,000 in the bank, the profit 
from a single crop. This spring he is 
enriching his soil with fish fertilizer, 
with the expectation of banking not 
less than $3,500 when the next crop is 
harvested. The berries are luscious 
ones, and many tourists who have 
eaten them have pronounced them the 
equal of the tamous Kennewick berry 
of Washington. 

Farming by  sub-irrigation, the 
moisture supplied by melting ice and 
snow, is a novel agricultural method 
adopted in the interior of Alaska. The 
system is proving surprisingly suc- 
cessful. From it many kinds of vege- 
tables are being grown, thus rendering 
living conditions from a financial 
as well as a physical standpoint more 
tolerable now, and the future most 
promising. The growth takes place 
between May 20th and September 
15th, the sun shining from sixteen to 
twenty-four hours daily. From the 
system it is claimed that celery, let- 
tute, radishes, turnips and potatoes are 
much better than those produced in 
the States. 

Upon arrival. at Ketchikan, tourists 
from home catch the first glimpse of 
the “far-famed frozen North.” But 
the spectacle in reality is far from be- 
ing a frozen one. Hardly a resident 
of Ketchikan lets a square foot of his 














yard go to waste: Early in the spring, 
immediately following-the melting of 
the snow, out come the shovels and 
the hoes, and the back yards are soon 
turned over. When the proper time ar- 
rives, radishes, lettuce, onions and 
even cucumbers are planted. Follow- 
ing this, attention is also given the 
front yards. Sweet peas are planted, 
pansies are set out, and the rose and 
other bushes are trimmed. When the 
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tourists arrive, as they do by the ship 
load upon the opening of navigation 
each season, both the front and back 
yards of the Alaskan pioneer are at 
their best. It is then that the traveler 
from the “warm and sunny” South has 
just reason to ponder and wonder if 
the stories of the land of snow and ice 
and perpetual night are really true, or 
are just the delusioris of the fiction 
flinger. 





THE STORM 


BY OLIVE WILDER 


Dull, dark clouds of sombre hue 
Go racing by; 
Sullen waves and angry swells 
Pile mountain high; 
While struggling, fighting ’gainst the wind, 
Strong breakers form; 
The seagulls flock in shore to wait 
The coming storm. 


Blacker grow the clouds o’erhead, 
The lightning flashes 

In jagged rents across the sky, 
And thunder crashes 

With a low reverberating thrill, 
Driving the waves 

To ever-mounting fury as the ocean 
Moans and raves. 


Down comes the rain and the dull gray haze 
Of waning day 

Grows darker still o’er the foam-white sea; 
From far away 

The hungry wind wails shrill and wild 
Like the gray wolf pack; 

The tempest breaks, the sun goes down, 


And all is black. 





BY THOMAS B. WILSON, 


TANDING upon the floor of 
the nation’s Upper House of 
Congress, nearly sixty years 
ago, Senator Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, perhaps the foremost American 
statesman in that day of his country’s 
history, reached out his hand to the 
westward over the Pacific ocean and 
said: “There is the East—there is 
Asia.” The Senator was concluding a 
speech before the Senate in advocacy 
of a national railway connecting our 
Atlantic seaports with the Golden 
Gate. He insisted that America’s 
manufactures and commerce would 
some time have to look to the hun- 
dreds of millions of people in the 
Orient to create markets for the in- 
dustrial productions of the United 
States, and that to go down in ships 
to reach the Orient by practically cir- 
cumnavigating Africa to reach the 
markets of Asia was a violation of, 
and antagonistic to, the natural cur- 
rents of commercial interchange. “The 
way to the Orient from the United 
States,” he said, “was by the way of 
the West, and not by way of the 
East.” That was why he pointed his 
hand to the westward and said: 
“There is the East—there is Asia.” 

In 1852, William H. Seward, an- 
other of America’s great statesmen of 
half a century ago, prophesied that the 
time would come in the not very dis- 
tant future when the Pacific Ocean 
and its countless islands, whose shores 
form a circle within which nearly a 
billion people dwell, would pay tribute 
to American industry and American 
commerce. Mr. Seward lived to see 


Alaska absorbed by the United States, 
and who knows but that his prophetic 
eye saw his country expand and be- 
come a powerful influence in the Ori- 
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ent; saw the Hawaiian Islands stand 
guard over America’s Pacific Coast 
line, and be a base for offensive and 
defensive operations in the interest of 
the nation’s Asiatic and American pos- 
sessions, and that the same prophetic 
eye saw the beginning and the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal, which, to- 
gether with an expanded commerce in 
the Orient, would eventually make the 
Pacific Ocean a lake by reducing the 
time and distance that then separated 
the United States from Asia. 

There were those who later on de- 
plored and who still deplore the ac- 
quisition of Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, but it was and still is the same 
opposing spirit to a greater United 
States that President Jefferson encoun- 
tered when negotiations were pending 
for the acquisition of what is known in 
history as the “Louisiana purchase,” 
and what President Polk had to face in 
the acquisition of a certain large ter- 
ritory belonging to Mexico, and what 
William H. Seward had to struggle 
against when we acquired Alaska, and 
still the same narrow-mindedness al- 
most denounced the Government for 
acquiring Hawaii and the Philippines. 
Nevertheless, it was the acquisition 
largely of these foreign possessions 
that raised the nation to the dignity. of 
a world power by their influence and 
magnitude, and inducted the United 
States into the circle of the family of 


' nations, where its flag is always greet- 


ed with distinguished consideration. 
Since the day that Senator Benton told 
the industries and commerce of Amer- 
ica that the Orient was their natural 
field of expansion, and that the way 
to the Far East was by way of the 
West, very much has been accom- 
plished to justify the prophecy of his 

















far-seeing statesmanship, and soon the 
Panama Canal will unite the waters of 
the Pacific and Atlantic, when ships 
going down to the sea in the Orient 
will discharge their burden of Asiatic 
merchandise in the storehouses of the 
Occident and return laden with the 
products of American mills and fac- 
tories. Then American Asia and Chi- 
nese and Japanese Asia—the most 
progressive of the Orient—and the 
American States will’ be united in 
close reciprocal and sympathetic com- 
mercial relations. 

Turning to American Asia—the 
Philippines—we Americans are now 
identified individually, and collective- 
ly as a nation, with the development of 
the entire Far East. As a nation, our 
interests are identical with the inter- 
ests of the Orient. In some ways we 


are perhaps further removed from the 
swaddling clothes of the childhood of 
progress—China, for instance. There- 
fore, it is the mission of the United 
States to lead China out of the “rut of 
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the ages,” and-do our duty on the 
ground in a practical and open-hearted 
way. That there exists a state of 
moral and intellectual interdependence 
between American Asia and Chinese 
Asia there is no room for doubt, which 
should be further strengthened and 
stimulated by helpful effort on our 
part and cheerful acceptance on the 
part of the Chinese in mutual en- 
deavor not only to develop the vast re- 
sources of China, but to develop the 
best in each. The Philippines are not 
contiguous territory to China, but 
nearly so. Nevertheless, the Philip- 
pines, with their 2,000 islands, 115,000 
square miles of territory, and 10,000,- 
000 people, are of sufficient magni- 
tude and importance in and to the Ori- 
ent to identify the United States, 
politically, socially, commercially and 
industrially with the entire Oriental 
world, and emphatically so with the 
Chinese Empire. 

. The immense agricultural, mining 
and forest wealth of the Philippines 
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constitute and hold within themselves 
the potentialities of a great nation 
with a civilization that will rank with 
and be the continuation of the stand- 
ards of the United States. Thus, while 
the close identification of the United 
States with the material, if not the 
political and ethical, unfoldment of the 
Orient to higher levels of national de- 
velopment and progress is recognized, 
it also fully justifies the purpose of the 
American Government and people to 
establish mutually helpful relations 
with China, more especially. By the 
very nature of the possibilities. of 
American Asia and Chinese Asia in 
the fields of economics and political 
and industrial expansion, they, as 
nations, are bound by the ties of self- 
interest and mutual interests to act in 
friendly concert in the development of 
their resources, if they would accom- 
plish that for which an aspiring peo- 
ple ought to struggle. 

It certainly should follow as the 
logical sequence of the identification 
of the United States with the welfare 
and well-being of the concerns of Asia 
by reason of America’s ownership and 
right of government of the Philippines 
that the possibilities that await Ameri- 
can Asia will not be able to secure the 
full unfoldment without the spirit and 
good-will of the United States and 
China, working together on lines of 
reciprocal trade relations and co-op- 
eration. Whether we Americans are 
in full accord concerning the Ameri- 
can-Oriental problem or not, we must 
acknowledge the fact that events 
oblige the strong arm of the United 
States to reach out over the Pacific 
and sustain the Phillppines and China 
in accomplishing their destiny, and 
help them up the steep hills of pro- 
gress and self-development. Our 
high civilization and the democratic 
fundamentals of our national political 
establishment and the decrees of In- 
finite Good oblige America to lead 
China more especially up to the high 
level of our national and individual 
achievements in the channels and ave- 
nues of human progress, the more so 
because China is our nearest neighbor 
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to Asiatic possessions and needs en- 
couragement and sympathy in her he- 
roic and earnest struggle to master the 
processes of self-development and un- 
foldment that her innate mightiness so 
eminently qualifies her to accomplish. 

Although a kindly feeling for China 
and the Chinese Government prevails 
in America, no people or nation is 
more misunderstood by Americans. 
China is very far from being a nation 
of ignorant coolies, or superstitious, 
irreligious pagans. According to the 
Chinese standards of intellectual 
worth and ethical culture they com- 
pare favorably with the nations of 
Europe, and in the matter of business 
integrity and faithfulness to fiducial 
trusts, the Occident might well crouch 
at the feet of China and learn of her. 
In the matter of favoritism in high 
places and value of an_ influential 
“pull” to secure Government or com- 


‘munity favor, all Chinese stand on a 


common level of opportunity, only that 
the applicant for public preference 
and commendation must prove his 
worthiness. The son of the most im- 
provident of the coolie class, by close 
application to books, is able to pass 
the Government examination; he is 
given a certificate accordingly which 
pronounces him worthy and well quali- 
fied to enter public service with noth- 
ing between himself and the highest 
position in the State, except the Im- 
perial family, save only subsequently 
developed personal unworthiness. 
Hence it is that the civil service of 
China stands pre-eminently above al- 
most every other nation in Europe or 
in the Americas in requiring rectitude 
and fitness to administer the trust com- 
mitted to the employee or official’s 
keeping. The applicant for Govern- 
ment examination may not be as 


‘scholarly as a Yale graduate, but in 


economics, in the science of Govern- 
ment, and in the history, philosophy 
and mathematics of his own country 
he must be well versed to get a cer- 
tificate of efficiency and worthiness. 
Moreover, he must show pretty inti- 
mate acquaintance with the classics of 
China, which, by the way, compare 

















favorably with the classics of Greece 
in the days of Plato and Socrates, and 
their confreres. The education ac- 
quired in the home institutions of 
China is in a language quite foreign 
to our own, but altogether satisfactory 
to China, and so far as Chinese states- 
manship is concerned, we may say, 
parenthetically, that the capitals of 
nations that have had diplomatic in- 
tercourse with Chinese diplomatists 
do not regard them as things to play 
with nor are they considered conspicu- 
ously weak in statecraft. 

So far as our commerce and basis 
of interchange of commodities with 
China may be discussed, it is patent 
that it is far from being satisfactory to 
either peoples, and if the volume has 
declined in more recent years, and if 
steadily fallen short of our hope and 
desire in both volume and value, let 
our merchants and manufacturers be 
manly enough to put the blame on 
themselves and honor the Chinese for 
refusing to have their business cus- 
toms and methods Americanized 


against their will when they know and 
we should know that they have to pan- 





Chinese farmers and plow. 





der to the fancies of their clientele just 
as our merchants and manufacturers 
have to do to theirs. In this connec- 
tion, it might be timely to remind our 
people that the figures and the under- 
lying object lesson-they teach show 
that our merchandise exports to China 
in 1905, aggregated in value $58,600,- 
000, and have steadily declined since 
that year until 1910, when they 
amounted to only $15,500,000. These 
figures are truthful history, because 
they are the official exhibits of the 
United States Government. But for 
the inner meaning of a decline of $43,- 
000,000 in orders of Chinese mer- 
chants for our goods and wares in five 
years, we shall have to look to our- 
selves and not to China, and in seek- 
ing information we shall find the 
cause, not in any desire of the mer- 
chants of China to throw the products 
of American mills and factories off 
their shelves. 

If Chinese of the merchant class, 
and those who conduct other kinds of 
large business enterprises hesitate to 
form commercial alliances with our 
mills and factory companies and other 
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dealers in merchantable commodities 
have good and plausible reasons for 
passing by on the other side of the 
United States, perhaps it would be 
well if this Government would show 
some desire to remove the cause. The 
masses of China know better than the 


people of the United States seem to. 


know that it is a common occurrence 
upon the arrival of passenger ships 
from the Orient at American ports to 
see not a few distinguished Chinese 
merchants, scholars and tourists de- 
cline to leave the vessel, but promptly 
engage return passage on the same 
ship because of the harsh treatment 
they are told is in store for them if 
they land on our shores. The people 
of China generally and some Ameri- 
cans understand why this is. They 
know that no self-respecting Chinaman 
would care to land and be subjected 
to indignities incident to the “rules” 
of the detention stations where he is 
cut off from friends and where he is to 
submit to a cross-examination con- 
cerning his antecedents and occupa- 
tion, often carrying the inquisitorial 
torture back to the third and fourth 
generations of his ancestors, and it 
may be said that his inquisitors at 
the detention station are not uniform- 
ly gracious or considerate when plying 
questions. 

But these examinations are always 


made all the more burdensome and ag- . 


gravating by the positive refusal of 
the nations’ agents in charge to recog- 
nize the validity of the claims of the 
_ Stranger to land without molestation, 
even when his good character and high 
standing in his own country is certified 
to by the American Consul-General at 
the port of embarkation. For the sake 
of the nation’s honor and proverbial 
reputation of hospitality to strangers 
of repute, let us hope that the official 
Government of the United States is in 
ignorance of the unjust if not inhuman 
hardship that is imposed upon repu- 
table citizens of China at the San 
Francisco so-called detention station 
by a few self-important and self-suffi- 
cient Government officials who con- 
duct the immigration affairs of the 
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nation without reason and apparently 
without common sense. 

But notwithstanding the discourte- 
ous treatment that is often accorded 
by us to Chinese who are-distinguished 
men of affairs in their own country, 
the fact is patent that the United 
States and its people as a whole are 
closer in the heart and have more of 
the good-will of the Government and 
people of China than any other foreign 
nation or people, and although China 
in many respects is the equal of Amer- 
ica, she is wanting in American enter- 
prise and American progress in her 
broad field of possibilities. It is to 
that field that China’s 440,000,000 pro- 
ducers and consumers invite the 
United States and its varied industries 
to join with them in a co-operative en- 
deavor to develop the field’s limitless 
possibilities, and that in their develop- 
ment the United States and its people 
may participate in the advantages ac- 
cruing from the joint efforts of China’s 
industry and frugality, and America’s 
enterprise and experience. China 
needs internal improvements and other 
public utilities of various kinds; a 
financial or monetary system that 
shall give her millions of subjects an 
ample and safe circulating money 
medium, every note or coin of which 
shall be accepted at their designated 
value in all the markets of the world; 
a system of customs duties that shall 
eventually lead to reciprocal trade in- 
tercourse with all nations; a system of 
railway and inland waterway trans- 
portation facilities that will bring the 
interior of the empire into close and 
rapid touch with all her industrial and 
commercial centers, and who could ac- 
complish all this completely and effi- 
ciently and substantially better than 


American genius, enterprise and ex- 


perience under a liberal and compre- 
hensive plan of co-operation? 

But however desirable and mutually 
advantageous such a state of comity 
and confidence between the United 
States and China would be, it will 
never become a reality until the Amer- 
ican people recognize the undeniable 
fact that in dealing with China they 














are not dealing with a people who have 
small appreciation of their own innate 
prowess and commercial possibilities. 
Ages before America emerged from 
crude and brutal barbarism and 
evolved to the dignity of a howling 
wilderness, China had become a 
powerful factor in the machinery of 
human advancement toward the up- 
lands of civilization, nor need we who 
dwell in the Golden West be ashamed 
to admit that fifteen hundred years 
ago Chinese missionaries stood upon 
the banks of the Golden Gate and 
taught a better system of ethics and 
painted word pictures of a higher civi- 
lization than the then dwellers on the 
Pacific Coast ever had dreamt of or 
could appreciate. Therefore, let us not 
approach China in a spirit of super- 
iority or self-sufficiency. Let us, as a 
nation, invite China to open with us 
negotiations for a better understanding 
of what the relations should be be- 
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tween the two peoples, and let the con- 
clusions .be embodied in the form of a 
treaty which invites mutual helpful- 
ness and co-operation in the work of 
establishing commercial and industrial 
intimacy to the end that the vast pos- 
sibilities of China’s boundless field of 
material wealth may be unfolded for 
her own and America’s advantage and 
profit. 

And while holding steadfast to 
the American principle that it would 
be an injustice to invite Asiatic sudras 
to come and compete in our own land 
with our own skilled and common 
labor, let us open our gates wide to 
China’s captains of industry, to her 
merchants, her scholars, to her tour- 
ists and to her managers of business 
enterprises. The time has come when 
the United States must deal justly 
with China or forfeit America’s great- 
est prospective field of commercial and 
industrial expansion. 
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BY GEORGE LAWRENCE 


ANDREWS 


In every glowing sunset sky, 
How many gorgeous pictures be! 

In Ocean’s deepest depths there lie 
Unnumbered gems no man shall see. 


But in thine eyes is beauty bold, 
Thy face the fairest flower blown, 
And in thy heart of hearts there’s gold, 
The purest and the richest known. 


Away from thee no sunset’s fair, 
And costly gems are little worth; 
For thou art all for which I care 


In sea or sky or field or earth. 











THE TIE THAT BINDS 


BY KATHARINE LYNCH SMITH 


ERT HARWOOD strode down 
the street, serenity in his 
heart and a smile on his lips. 
His senior plug was tilted 

carefully on the back of his head. His 
thoughts ran in a pleasing channel. 

The play last night had been a deuce 
of a success. All of the fellows had 
acquitted themselves splendidly. 
Dickie Hatton, as the college widow, 
had been too ravishingly funny for 
words; and Jim Carlton, who played 
the Freshman innocent, had done the 
part to perfection. 

But there had been no doubt in the 
minds of the audience that he, Bert 
Harwood, as hero of the football field, 
had carried off the honors. Therefore 
was he at peace with the world, and 
especially with that portion of it rep- 
sented in the six-foot-one of manhood 
labeled Bert Harwood—University 
honor man, leader in athletics, and all 
around good fellow. 

Two girls were coming up the street, 
and from a distance Harwood recog- 
nized the taller of the two. 

It was Grace Westerfelt. He could 
not mistake the proud carriage of the 
head and the long, easy grace of her 
walk. 

He had noticed Miss Westerfelt a 
good deal lately, and was pleased to 
charactérize her as all right. Which is 
to say that she was thoroughly femi- 
nine although she was a college girl; 
that she had a nice dignity; that she 
wasn’t always throwing herself at a 
fellow’s head; that, in fact, she had a 
proper idea of her own value and kept 
a man a bit on tiptoe, as it were, liv- 
ing up to her. 

Besides which, she was a rattling 
good-looker. Nobody else could wear 


clothes quite as she could; and as for 





talking, she could entertain a roomful. 
Even the Profs, by Jove! liked to listen 
to her. 

It must not be imagined that Mr. 
Harwood thought out all these ideas 
clearly, as he and the two girls simul- 
taneously advanced. It was merely 
that the hazy background of his con- 
sciousness, if expanded and _inter- 
preted, would read much like the 
above. 

As he neared the approaching couple 
he became aware that something more 
than usually humorous occupied their 
thoughts. The small one, he recog- 
nized her now as the littlest and frow- 
siest of the Marchmont twins, was 
quite convulsed with laughter; and 
Miss Westerfelt was giving way to 
more sedate mirth, which curled up 
the corners of her mouth and eyes in 
little, fetching wrinkles, while a tiny 
imp of mischief danced in either eye. 

Whole-hearted laughter is always in- 
fectious, and Harwood felt himself 
growing very genial. He thought he 
would stop the girls and tax them to 
let him into the secret of their merri- 
ment; and he had slowed his pace by 
way of preparation when it was borne 
in upon him that the two stared at him 
from time to time more intently than 
courtesy required, and that the result 
of each glance was a renewal of their 
mirth. 

For one uncomfortable moment, 
Harwood wondered if there could be 
anything about him to cause this mer- 
riment, which now began to take on the 
aspect of unseemliness, as mirth is apt 
to do when one is the object of it. 

A downward glance at his immacu- 
late person reassured him, but the in- 
stant loss of confidence had changed 
his mood, and instead of stopping as 

















he had intended, he raised his hat with 
dignity and went on. 

The Marchmont girl was red in the 
face, and as he passed, instead of 
speaking, she tittered in the most un- 
derbred way, and put her hand to her 
mouth. 

Miss Westerfelt, on the contrary, 
bowed with her customary sweet dig- 
nity, and though her face was slightly 
flushed, her eyes, as they met his, were 
grave, with just that suggestion of deli- 
cate admiration that a fellow likes to 
see in a girl’s eyes. 

His sense of well-being was magi- 
cally restored by the greeting. His 
momentary apprehension and annoy- 
ance were gone. He was glad that the 
two were enjoying themselves, and 
even to the Marchmont girl his mind 
softened a little. 

He looked around; wondering again 
pleasantly about the cause of their 
laughter, but he regretted doing, so for 
the frowsy Marchmont girl had turned 
also, and was looking back at him, her 
plain little face still distorted with in- 
extinguishable mirth. The sight an- 
noyed him excessively; and for an in- 
stant he included Grace Westerfelt in 
his censure, wondering how she could 
be friendly with such a commonplace 
little thing. 

Then he recalled Miss Westerfelt’s 
reputation on the campus: of being the 
only girl of the best set who was never 
guilty of snobbishness. 

By Jove! he liked her for it. That’s 
what a girl in a college should be. 
Thoroughly democratic in manner with 
every one, and yet with a fine reserve 
that kept her someway aloof, in her in- 
ner self, from them all. 

So the incident was forgotten, and 
he passed on in the sunshine swinging 
his cane, again at peace with the world 
and himself. 

His way led over the campus where 
a Freshman game was in progress. A 
good many people had turned out to 
see it, and he went through the throng, 
lifting his hat to right and to left, or 
stopping now and then to chat with the 
girls who were there in carriages, gaily 
gowned and carefully chaperoned: a 
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contrast to the college girls in their 
sober suits, mingling indiscriminately 
in the crowd. 

After he had attended to a matter at 
the Recorder’s office and talked with 
the Dean on an affair connected with 
his fraternity, of which the Dean, too, 
was a member; he went down town to 
do some necessary shopping. 

Evening was falling when he re- 
turned to his rooms; but a glance-at 
his watch told him that he had time 
to rest before dressing for the Presi- 
dent’s banquet. 

He flung himself into a big chair, 
and as the smoke of his pipe curled up- 
ward his thoughts followed it dream- 
ily. He was fairly settled for the hour 
of meditation that a smoker loves when 
a rap on the door aroused him. 

“Come in,” he groaned, annoyed at 
the intrusion. 

The door opened and a messenger 
boy appeared. 

Harwood took the parcel that the 
boy held out. “Where do I sign?” 

The boy indicated the line with a 
grubby finger. ‘Any answer, sir?” 

“No. Here’s a quarter.” 

The boy seized it with avidity, and 
the door slammed on his hasty 
“Thank’ee, sir.” 

Harwood threw on the light and ab- 
sently examined the parcel. It was 
small and soft, and the writing gave 
no clue to the sender. 

He tore off the outer wrapping and 
found an inner layer of tissue paper 
daintily tied with ribbon of a peculiar 
shade of yellow, his fraternity color. 

His interest quickening, he removed 
this inner wrapping and drew out a tie, 
a four-in-hand, conventional in shape 
and quality, but in color a mixture of 
red and orange and green in flaming 
hues that fairly made his eyes ache to 
behold it. 

He stared at the gaudy creation in 
blank amazement. There could be no 
doubt that it played a part in some 
gigantic joke, but he knew of nothing 
to which this glaring ribbon could be 
in the least relevant. . 

Then he caught sight of a slip of 
paper on which a few lines were traced 
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in a light hand that was evidently as- 
sumed : 


“When life is hard and the world un- 
kind, 

Then blest be the ties, the ties that 
blind.” 


As he read the screed an intuition 
clutched him disagreeably. Then he 
was at the mirror, his hand at his 
throat, his eyes ruefully fixed on the 
too-glaring expanse of immaculate col- 
lar and shirt front, guiltless of a tie. 

He stared with unbelieving eyes, 
miserably noting the contrast between 
‘the exquisite correctness of his gen- 
eral attire and the. startling inade- 
quacy caused by the omission. 

Then the incidents of the day 
flashed over him, and he sank into a 
chair overwhelmed with laughter, his 
hand still grasping the flambuoyant 
ribbon that had been the agent of his 
enlightenment. 

He smote his thigh in an ecstacy of 
mirth. 

“She did it,” he cried aloud. “She 
did it. By Jove! It’s a clever grind, 
too, and I like her spirit. ‘The ties 
that blind.’ ” 

Later he was at the telephone. 

“Is this Sanford’s? * * * This is 
Harwood at the S. A. E. House * * * 
Send me two dozen roses, red; Jacks, 
if you have them * * * You have? 
That’s all right, then. Two dozen, and 
right away. Tell your man to come up 
to the room. I shall want to give him 
a card. * * * Inside a half hour? 
* * * Very well. Good-bye.” 

He hung up the receiver and went 
to the desk. : 

By Jove! his thoughts ran. That 
was a josh. Mightly clever one, too, 
on a fellow who prides himself on 
knowing how to get up in correct form. 
Not many girls would have thought of 
it, or had the nerve to do it. Yet it 
was all right. Just funny and awfully 
clever. Another girl would have done 
something in bad taste; made a public 
grind on a fellow, perhaps. That lit- 
tle Marchmont girl, for example, who 
couldn’t do anything but giggle. 
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“By Jove! I'll show Grace that I’m 
game all right,” he said aloud. And the 
amiable youth did not notice that in 
his excitement he had called Miss 
Westerfelt by her first name. 

The next day Bert Harwood ap- 
peared on the campus wearing an 
amazing tie that soon became the talk 
of the college. 

He bore his notoriety with calm non- 
chalance, and paid assiduous court to 
Miss Westerfelt, who wore a red rose 
pinned high on her shoulder, and had 
a new and somewhat dreamy look on 
her face, except when Harwood was 
talking to her. Then she looked grati- 
fyingly interested and the least bit 
admiring. But there were moments 
when her eyes strayed to the region of 
his collar, and rested there with a sug- 
gestion of puzzled wonder in their 
depths. 

At such moments, Harwood was 
more than usually serious in his bear- 
ing and conversation. He would show 
her that he was game and fully in the 
spirit of the joke. Even when with 
sweet demureness she thanked him 
prettily for his roses, he never flickered 
an eyelash. 

Six weeks later the campus buzzed 
with the excitement of an announced 
engagement, and Harwood and Miss 
Westerfelt, serenely aloof on their 
heights of bliss, thrashed out a prob- 
lem as old as the world and the first 
pair of lovers. 

“With me it began when you sent 
those beautiful roses. Before that it 
had never occurred to me that you 
cared;.and though of course I’d liked 
you and admired you awfully, I hadn’t 
begun to think of you in just this way,” 
and Miss Westerfelt smothered, a be- - 
coming color against a coat that felt 
deliciously rough and mannish and 
gavé out just the least suggestive scent 
of tobacco. 

After ‘the necessary interruption, 
Harwood continued the argument. 

“And with me, dearest, it began 
fully an hour before that, when my 
eyes first were dazzled by the ‘tie that 
blinds!’ ” 

He smiled delightedly as he tight- 

















ened his arm about her. The play was 
played out, and they would have a 
good laugh together over the blessed 
mischance that had led them to each 
other. 

“The what!” she said dreamily. 

Harwood bent and looked into her 
eyes. They were vaguely puzzled, but 
remote. She was wondering if any 
other man’s shoulder could possibly be 
so comfortable and satisfying as the 
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large and manly one against which she 
leaned. 

Harwood stared in bewilderment in- 
to the unresponsive orbs. 

“You don’t mean to say?” he began. 
Then a light broke. 

“The Marchmont girl!” he ejacu- 
lated, and sat erect with dropping jaw. 

“Who ?” asked Grace, coming out of 
her reverie. She had just decided that 
no other possibly could be. 





AN EXILE 


BY JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY 


Across the silences of drifting snows, 
Come fragrances of bloom, from sunset lands; 


From seas of drowsy glinting poppy-gold, 


And rose-leaves, scattered far upon the sands. 


Through clouds of whirling flakes, in gray-white skies, 


Come wind-songs of the redwoods, far away, 


Where violets, in purple shadows lie, 


Mist-wet and sweet, with gleaming ocean spray. 


Beyond the blue white hills, the sunlight streams, 


With glint of olden, golden mystery, 


Where crimson roses cling to Mission walls, 


Within my rose-land by the Western sea. 











“WORLD THAT WAS.” “PRESENT EVIL 


WORLD” AND THE “WORLD TO COME” 


BY PASTOR C. T. RUSSELL 


OBODY THINKS of disput- 
ing the statement that we 
are living in a most won- 


derful day. The history of 
the world during the past century fills 
us with amazement. The wildest 
dreams of the “Arabian Nights,” 
“Aladdin’s Lamp,” and other fanciful 
imaginations come far short of what 
we have seen—what we are seeing, 
handling, using, enjoying, daily, hour- 
ly! How difficult it is to realize that 
there are people living in the world to- 
day who have witnessed the progres- 
sive development of nearly everything 
that goes to make up modern life!— 
steamboats, railroads, steam railways, 
electric railways, automobiles, the tele- 
graph, the telephone and thousands of 
wonders along the lines of conven- 
iences, utilities and wonders in chem- 
istry. 

What Does all this Mean? 


There are but two ways of account- 
ing for this wonderful condition of 
things which surrounds us. 

Darwin’s Law of Evolution was con- 
jured up as a solution of the mystery. 
With no other thought before their 
mind to combat this, his theory of Evo- 
lution spread rapidly with general ac- 
ceptance amongst the educated, and, 
of course, therefore, amongst the un- 
‘educated. It has become the standard 
explanation of the schools, and is even 
represented in the intellectual food of 
the primary grades. 

But thinkers are beginning to query 
the theory of Evolution, and to point 
out that, instead of a progressive evo- 
lution being the rule in nature, the very 
reverse seems the truth. Mr. Darwin’s 
pigeons, developed carefully along se- 





lected lines, did, indeed,-reach a high 
degree of specialization; but the same 
broods of pigeons, released from hu- 
man assistance and care, instead of go- 
ing onward and upward, went back- 
ward—devoluted. The same princi- 
ples are seen to operate with all the 
lower animals: horses, dogs, cats, poul- 
try, etc. These same principles hold 
good in the vegetable kingdom. Human 
care ahd energy have produced won- 
derful results.in fruits, grains and veg- 
etables. But is it not true that in all 
of these developments there is a con- 
stant tendency to _ retrogression? 
Thinkers are beginning to realize that 
the past century has not developed 
abler minds than any previous century 
and admit, indeed, that to-day we have 
few who will compare with the old 
masters in art, music, poetry, philoso- 
nhy. Whom have we to-day to com- 
pare with Shakespeare, the Psalmist 
David or the Prophet Job? In depth 
of reasoning, whom have we to com- 
pare with Plato and Socrates, not to 
mention St. Paul? And what great 
Law Giver ever made so deep an im- 
pression upon humanity as did Moses! 

If the theory of Evolution be ex- 
pected to demonstrate itself as a the- 
ory, should we not find a gradual pro- 
gression from a monkey (Adam) to 
present-day intelligence, instead of 
what we do find—great intelligence 
far in the past and a sudden flare-up 
of intelligence all in one century? Be- 
sides, do we not find that the most in- 
telligent and best educated men of our 
day have had little or nothing to do 
with the great inventions and discov- 
eries which make our day phenome- 
ral? Do we not, on the contrary, find 
that philosophers are fewer than ever, 
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and that the wide-spread increase of 
knowledge with the masses is merely a 
parrot-like repetition of what they 
have been told and concerning which 
they have little real knowledge? 


A More Satisfactory Explanation. 


The other explanation of the ‘ phe- 
nomena of our day is the Bible one. 
God’s Word teaches a progressive de- 
velopment in the Divine Plan of the 
Ages, which is the very opposite of 
Mr. Darwin’s Evolution theory. The 
Bible outlines to us an Epoch lasting 
from creation to the flood; another, dis- 
tinctly separate, lasting from the flood 
to the coming of Messiah and the es- 
tablishment of His Kingdom—the 
Messianic reign of blessing promised 
throughout the Scriptures. The Bible 
also shows that this Epoch from the 
flood to Messiah has three subdivisions 
marked by distinctly different Divine 
dealings with humanity: 

(a) The Patriarchal Period; 

(b) The Period of Jewish Favor; 

(c) The Christian Period. 

The Bible tells that man was cre- 
ated perfect—“upright”—in the image 
and likeness of his Creator. It teaches 
that in his perfection and harmony 
with God he was not subject to sick- 
ness, pain, excessive labor, sorrow and 
death, but was specially cared for un- 
der Edenic conditions. Nevertheless, 
knowing that, in his inexperience, 
Adam would fall into disobedience, 
God left the world in an unfit, undevel- 
oped, unmatured condition—except the 
specially prepared Paradise Garden. 
Condemned to death for their disobed- 
ience, Adam and Eve were expelled 
from Eden that their death penalty 
might be worked out as convicts, aad 
that they and their race might learn 
something of the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin. 

_ The downward course was swift and 
culminated in the flood. That first 
Epoch had its special lessons for an- 
gels and for men, which we need not 
here discuss. A new Epoch, Age or 


Dispensation, mis-translated “world,” 
then opened. 
Again, Noah and his 


family, all 
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in harmony with God, were planted, 
but the downward tendency of sin soon 
manifested itself, and in but a short 
time the plague of sin was again rag- 
ing. Next, language was confounded, 
and the race scattered as different 
nations over the face of the earth, each 
to demonstrate how, under various 
conditions, sin (selfishness) would still 
blight every division of the race—some 
more, some less; some in this respect, 
some in other respects. As a result, 
many of our race have fallen to great 
depths of degradation, mental, moral 
and physical—some have descended 
almost to the brute, and, by virtue of 
a greater intellectual power, become 
worse than brutes. 

In permitting this reign of sin and 
death, God from the very beginning 
knew what He was doing, and was in- 
tent on giving to all of His intelli- 
gent creatures a great lesson concern- 
ing the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 
He made no fiery hell of everlasting 
torture for His creatures, but He did 
allow them to make for themselves in 
the present life awful and distressing 
conditions—mental, moral and physi- 
cal. But all the while, and from be- 
fore creation, He purposed a glorious 
outcome to His Plan, most beneficial 
and helpful to all of His creatures, who 
were or who would later become har- 
monious with His Divine arrange- 
ments. The lessons permitted through 
the reign of sin and death, individually 
and collectively, we are assured, will 
result gloriously to the obedient, while 
the wilfully disobedient will eventu- 
ally be destroyed in the Second Death, 
from which there will be no recovery: 
for, as St. Peter says, They shall per 
ish like brute beasts.—2 Pet. 2:12; 
Jude 12. 


Lessons of the Jewish Age. 


God dealt with the Jews differently 
than with any other people. First, He 
permitted them to go into slavery that 
it might be manifest that He had 
chosen a superior race. Under Divine 
discipline, and actuated by hopes 
based upon Divine promises, Israel be- 
came a wonderful people, whose in- 
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fluence has extended to all parts of 
the earth. Still held by the Divine 
promises, the Jews have not amalga- 
mated with other peoples, and, al- 
though poor and persecuted and out- 
cast, they have neither been destroyed 
from the earth nor degraded to the 
level of the heathen. The Divine prom- 
ises not only selected special represen- 
tatives of the Jewish race for a share 
in a future work of blessing the world, 
but, as we have seen, the Divine prom- 
ises have maintained the Jews as a 
race on a high plane of civilization. 


Next the Christian Age. 


The Christian Age has accomplished 
a double work, also. It has selected a 
saintly few, called in the Bible “the 
elect,” who are to be associates with 
Messiah in His glorious Kingdom. It 
has also exerted a wide influence 
throughout Europe and America over 
the civilization of the nations which it 
touches. It has been an enlightening 
and liberating influence amongst them 
in every sense of the word, even 
though the “elect,” the saintly, are 
few, and even though the unsaintly 
may, by the liberty and intelligence 
emanating from Christianity, be more 
powerful factors of evil than if they 
had remained without enlightenment— 
in barbarism. 
_ Whoever can discern what we have 
here pointed out realizes that the 
Divine promises have been uplifting 
and enlightening influences in the 
world. Nevertheless, because of sin, 
depravity and selfishness, the true light 
of the Divine promises has not bene- 
fited the masses, mentally, morally or 
physically, as it would have done had 


it been received into good and honest. 


hearts. As it is, the influence of Gos- 
pel enlightenment and the spirit of lib- 
erty operating in an unregenerate and 
selfish heart, are about to bring to the 
world a most awful time of trouble and 
anarchy. Were it not for the promised 
intervention of Divine power we could 
hope for nothing, for we see about us 
what the Bible foretold, an increasing 
selfishness, which ultimately will array 
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the world—“Every man’s hand against 
his neighbor.”—Zech. 8:10. 


Divine Plan Consummated. 


The Bible explains the phenomena 
of our wonderful day by pointing out 
that we are living at the time when an- 
other great Dispensational change is 
due to take place. We are living in 
the close of six thousand years of sin 
and death, and in the dawn of the sev- 
enth thousand, which is to be a thou- 
sand year Sabbath Day. In it, Mes- 
siah, ac the great Antitypical Priest, 
King, Law-Giver and Judge, will give 
the whole world of mankind a judg- 
ment or trial for life everlasting or 
death everlasting. The great Judge 
(Jesus) has Himself laid the founda- 
tion for this in that, by His own Death, 
He is enabled to cancel the sentence of 
death which came upon Father Adam 
and His race, and to give them a fresh 
trial for Jife everlasting under the glo- 
rious provisions of His Messianic 
Kingdom. In that trial all the diffi- 
culties and experiences of the present 
life may prove helpful instructions in 
righteousness. 

That glorious epoch will not merely 
be for those living at that time when 
the reign of righteousness will begin, 
but will include all the twenty thou- 
sand millions of our race who have 
gone into the tomb from Adam’s day 
until now. ‘There shall be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, both of the just and 
of the unjust’—the just will be the 
elect few of the Jewish Age, and the 
other elect few of this Age. The for- 
mer will come forth to human resurrec- 
tion; the latter to participation in the 
Divine nature, as members of the great 
Messiah, under the headship of Jesus, 
composed of the saintly of English 
and French, Jews and Swedes and all 
nationalities. The former will come 
forth to earthly perfection and to have 
fulfilled in them and through them the 
Divine promise, “In thy seed shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed.” 
The seed of Abraham will thus be a 
double—a heavenly and an earthly— 
“as the stars of heaven and as the 
sands of the sea.” 
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The blessing to come to the world 
will be the release from the dominion 
of Satan, who shall be bound for that 
thousand years, and instead of the ig- 
norance and superstition fostered by 
his reign of darkness, will come to 
mankind the true light of Divine Truth. 
“The Sun of Righteousness shall arise 
with healing in His Beams.” Dark- 
ness, sin, pain, sorrow, death- will all 
flee from the world in general. Only 
wilful, rejectors will receive stripes, 
and these, proving unavailing, will be 
destroyed in the Second Death. Thus, 
eventually, as the Bible declares, the 
whole earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God, and every 
knee shall bow and every tongue con- 
fess, of those both in heaven and in 
earth. And there shall be no more sigh- 
ing and no more crying and no more 
dying—because the former things of 
sin and death will have passed away; 
because the Divine Plan will have 
reached its culmination. The elect 
“little flock,” “the Church of the first- 
borns,” will be like unto the angels but 
more glorious, partakers of the Divine 
nature. The world of mankind, up- 
lifted out of sin and death conditions, 
will not only have a world-wide Para- 
dise for their everlasting home, but 
themselves will be perfect, in the im- 
age and likeness of God. 


Foregleams of the Millennium. 


The Bible teaches that the Divine 
blessing will wipe away all tears; sor- 
row and sighing shall flee away grad- 
ually and forever during the Messianic 
reign.. The Scriptures imply that 
wonderful blessings will prevail 
amongst men. So great an inventor 
as Mr. Edison, without realizing that 
he corroborates the Scriptures, tells 
us that the world is on the eve of most 
stupendous developments, by which 
her thousands of millions will be fed, 
clothed and housed most luxuriously 
and at a trifling expenditure of energy. 

The real explanation of the wonders 
of the past century is that God Him- 
self is lifting the veil from the human 
mind and permitting us to peer into 
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matters previously kept secret for 
man’s good, that he might toil with 
sweat of face until due time for lib- 
eration would come. The Scriptures 
speak of the present as the “day of 
His preparation”—preparation for 
Messiah’s Kingdom and the world’s 
blessing—preparation for the wind-up 
of the present evil world (age), and 
for the inauguration of the world (age) 
to come, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.”—2 Pet. 3:13. 

The Scriptures not only foretell, but 
point us to the time and to the influ- 
ences that will produce these condi- 
tions. Twenty-four hundred years ago 
it was written that various features of 
the Divine Program were closed up 
and sealed until the time of the end— 
until the closing of this Christian Age 
and the opening of the New Dispensa- 
tion. That Epoch, called “the time of 
the end,” began in 1799. We have al- 
ready been in it one hundred and 
eleven years. The Prophet tells how 
we may know, saying of it, Many shall 
run to and fro; knowledge shall be in- 
creased, and there shall be a time of 
trouble—Dan. 12:1, 2. 

The running to and fro, the com- 
mingling of peoples of all nations, has 
waked up the world and given it new 
conceptions of life and energy. We 
are still in this time of running to and 
fro. As a result of this intercourse, 
knowledge has been increased—made 
general. The world is pouring out 
streams of treasure for the enlighten- 
ment of the race. Education is com- 
pulsory in all civilized lands, and this 
same spirit is taking hold of the 
heathen. China has already decided 
to educate her people in the English 
tongue, and for years the schools of 
India have been turning out a million 
graduates a year in English studies. 

Will this rushing to and fro and this 
increase of knowledge bring the mil- 
lennium as a natural result, as some 
have hoped? Nay, verily. Knowledge 
is a dangerous thing, except for those 
who are perfect. And all mankind, 
through the fall, are imperfect. Com- 
paratively few have even what the 
Apostle terms the spirit of a sound 
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mind. To all others, knowledge has © 


dangers. In the past, many have been 
willing to do wrong who knew not how 
to make it pay. To-day the whole 
world is keenly alive to methods and 
opportunities for violating the Golden 
Rule in the interest of personal advan- 
tage. As a result of knowledge, the 
world would be a terrible place to live 
in if it were not for the police protec- 
tion, backed up by every contrivance 
imaginable for the apprehension of 
evil-doers and the protection of life 
and property. When the hour arrives 
that the law and: order of Christendom 
shall succumb to anarchy, civilization 
will receive the greatest shock ever. 
So says the Bible: “There shall be a 
time of trouble such as never was since 
there was a nation.”—Daniel 12:1. 
The philosophy of the matter, the 
lifting by the Almighty of the curtain 
of ignorance, let in such a stream of 
light that the world awakened from 
the slumber of ages with a start. Labor 
saving inventions suddenly made the 
world fabulously rich. More and more 
humanity is becoming intoxicated with 


a thirst for gold, which quenches other 
ambitions more noble. The mad rush 
for money has passed Upper Tendom, 
and is reaching the middle and lower 
classes. Flood-like, it sweeps before 
it justice and love, saying, “Money 
first; we will inquire respecting a con- 
science and a God later.” 

Had the Almighty lifted the curtain 
of ignorance centuries sooner, this time 
of trouble would have come corre- 
spondingly soon. He has deferred the 
matter until now, and informs us in 
His Word that the cataclysm of trou- 
ble about to break upon the world will 
be allowed to go only far enough to 
teach men and angels a great lesson: 
then Messiah’s Kingdom, established 
upon the ashes of selfish hopes and 
ambitions and “bursted” Trusts will 
establish by Divine power a reign of 
righteousness in which every evil in- 
tention, even, will be punished and 
every good intention blessed. These 
are but the beginning of “the times of 
restitution”—years of restoration—to 
all that humanity lost, as mentioned by 
St. Peter in Acts 3:19-21. 





“FOR SORROW IS ALL THE END OF THIS” 


BY HERBERT HERON 


The lonely mist lay white upon the shore; 
The wan lights wavered fretfully and cold. 
We met: and in that moment the pale night 


Fled with the wearied darkness to her hold. 


After the light of love—ah, brief the day!— 
Comes old Farewell with knockings on the door. 


We parted; and the night resumed her guard; 


The lonely mist fell white upon the shore. 
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Learn Wireless and R. R. Telegraphy 


Shortage of fully 10,000 operators on account 
of 8-hour law, and extensive “‘wireless” develop- 
ments. We operate under direct supervision of 
Telegraph Officials, and positively place all 
students, when qualified. Write for catalogue. 
NAT’L TELEGRAPH INST., Cincinnati, Phila- 
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Wanted at Once 


10,000 Mailers and Distributors Everywhere for our Circulars 
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Best grade cedar canoe for$20 


We sell direct, eaztng you $20.00 acanoe. All 
canoes cedar and copper fastened. "We make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free cat- 


prices with retailer’s profit cut out. 
We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 210 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


@, Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic powder 
for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
) smarting, teuder, nervous feet, and instant- 
ly takes the sting out of corns and bunions. 

It’s the greatest comfort discovery of 
the age. Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight 
or new shoes feel easy. [t is a certain remedy 
for ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and 
tired, aching feet. We have over 30,000 
Sattieenioia® TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold every- 
7,9 Where 25c. Donot accept any substitue. 
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SOUL Science, the great new Philosophy, teaches 
you in positive, satisfying terms ‘W to master 
yourself and draw TO yourself those things you 
mostly desire and NEED. Soul Science gives real, 
live FACTS to work on, for this wonderful Philoso- 
phy is founded on things AS THEY ARE. Send 
stamps for circular. 
Philosophical Publishing Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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receive, free of charge, catalogues of schools 
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252 page Directory of all schools and colleges in 
the United States, mailed for 10c. to cover post- 
age. Educational Aid Society, School Informa- 
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One Moment, Please 


If you are interested in Picture Taking, you 
ean keep posted on all matters relating to pho- 
tography by subscribing to the lowest priced 
photographic monthly. 


ONLY 30 CENTS PER YEAP. (stamps or coin.) 
Timely Hints Subscribe now 
Latest Wrinkles Sample Copy Free 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TOPICS 
147 Fulton Street New York 
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BE A SALESMAN 


Earn While You Learn! 


Trained Salesmen make from $1,200.00 to 
$10,000.00 a year and expenses. Hun- 
dreds of good positions now open. No 
former experience needed to get one of 
them. We will teach you to be a Salesman 
by mail in eight weeks and assist you to 
secure a position where you can earn a 
good salary while you are learning. Write 
today for our free book, ““A Knight of the 
Grip” which contains full particulars 
about how to get one of the hundreds of 
good positions we now have open, also 
testimonial letters from hundreds of men 
we have recently placed in good positions. 
Address nearest office, Dept. 135 . 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n. 
Chicago NewYork Kansas City 
New Orleans Seattle, U.S.A. 





























Amazing “DETROIT” Kero. 
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yf og safest. most powerful 
fuel. If satisfied, vy lowest 
price ever given on reliable farm 
engine; if not, pay nothing. - 


Gasoline Going Up! 


Automobile owners are 
burning > so much gaso- 
jine that the world’ seupply 
is runningshort. Gasoline 
is 9e to lic nigher ie coal 
oil. Still going up Two 
pints of coal oil do work of 
three pints gasoline. No 
waste, no evaporation, no 
explosion from coal oil. 


Amazing “DETR —ROIT” 


The * azing is the only engine that handles 
coal Oil successfully; uses alcohol, gasoline and benzine, 
too. Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three moving 
parts— iro cams—no sprockets—no gears—no valves—the utmost 
ia simplicity, power and strength. Mounted on skids. All! sizes, 
2 to 20h _p . in stock ready to ship. Complete engine tested just 
before crating. Comes allreadytorun. Pumps, saws, threshes, 
churns, separates milk, grinds feed, shells corn, runs home 
electric-lighting plant. Prices (stripped), $29.50 up. 

-_s any placeon 15 days’ Free Trial. Don't buy an engine 

vou investigate amazing, money-savin wer-savi 
“DETROIT.” Thousands in use ee cate ceetel | roy | 
out. If you are first in your neighborhood to write, we will allow 
yeu Special Extra-Low Introductory price. Write! 
Detroit. 


Betroit Engine Works 117 Bellevue Ave.. 
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DON'T WEAR A TRUSS 


STUARTS PLAS-TR-PADS are different from the 
painful truss, being made self-adhesive 
purposely to hold the rupture in place 
without straps, buckles or springs— 
eannot slip, 80 cannot chafe or com- 
press against the pelvic bone, The most 
obstinaie cases cured in the privacy of 
the home. Thousands have successfully treated 
themselves without hindrance from work. So! 

ar velvet—easy to app ly—inexpensive. Process of 
cure is natural, so no further use for trusses. We prove 
what we say by sending you Trial of Plapao absolutely 
FREE. Write name on coupon and mail TODAY. Address 


Ti OF PLAPAO Piirio LABORATORIES, BI’'k2978t. Louis 
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CAMERA OWNERS 


If you would like to see a copy of a beautiful, 
practical, interesting, modern photographic mag- 
azine. written and edited with the purpose of 
teaching all photographers how to use _ their 
materials and skill to the best advantage, either 
for profit or amusement, send us your name on 
a postcard. Don’t forget or delay, but write at 
once. ‘The three latest numbers will be sent for 
25 cents. $1.50 a year. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


187 Pope Building, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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PALACE HOTEL 


ENTIRELY REBUILT SINCE THE FIRE ON 
THE ORIGINAL MARKET STREET SITE 


7 Reproducing all the features for which the old Palace was 
famous, including the beautifu! Sun Court (as shown above), 
with many others exclusively its own. 

{ Occupies two acres in the heart of San Francisco banking 
and business district. Reached by all street cars. 

{ Noted in two hemispheres for the magnificence of the Grand 
Sun Court, the Men’s Grills, Ladies’ Restaurants, Golden 
Ballroom, Reception Rooms, Tea Rooms, etc., as well as for 
the superior service and unequaled cuisine. 

{. Has accommodations for one thousand guests. 

{ Operated on the European plan, rates from $2.50 per day 
upward. 

{ Palace carriages and automobiles meet all trains and steamers 
Reservations can be made by telegraph or wireless at Hotel’ Ss 
expense. 

{ Under the same old management of Palace Hotel Company. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Midsummer Issue of this magazine will contain articles of rare value, 
including: ° 


The Capture of Tia Juana 


A vivid description, by an eye-witness, MARGARET L. HOL- 
BROOK SMITH, of the bloody battle on the American border be- 
tween the Mexican insurrectos and the Federal troops. Profusely 
illustrated by. photographs taken during the action. 


Samoa and the Samoans 


in which EUGENE D. PARK, JR., of the United States Navy, writes 
of the far-away Pacific Islands in which there is now an important 
American coaling station. 


World’s Fairs of the Past 


by MRS. AMELIA NEVILLE, who furnishes an interesting account 
of expositions given in San Francisco in years gone by. 


New American Doctrines 


A remarkable analysis, by E. W. PERRY, a proficient student of in- 
ternational affairs, who shows the perils to the Monroe Doctrine that 
are now confronting every American republic. The author’s revela- 
tions concerning the ambitions of European nations in the Western 
‘ Hemisphere are startling, and they account for the policy of retaining 
the bulk of the American Navy in the Atlantic Ocean. 


Modern Mechanical Miners 


A description of the great dredging operations in gold-laden Califor- 
nia, by ARTHUR H. DAHL. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED IN HALF-TONE. 


15 cents a copy 
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Monthly 


High-class fiction, essays, verse and humor by able writers, covering a 
wide range of subjects, such as— 








Motoring Along the Washington Coast 


by FELIX ]. KOCH, who describes in this article the delights of an 
automobile trip within view of the broad Pacific Ocean. 


The Man Who Discovered the Pacific 


An interesting account, by HENRY MEADE BLAND, of the ex- 
plorations and adventures of Balboa. Illustrated by S. Richardson. 


The Makers of the Declaration of Independence 


In which AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES sheds much light on the 
great document that asserted American Independence, and the events 
leading to it. 


By Church and State 


A powerful, essentially American story, by DOLORES BUTTER- 
FIELD, a brilliant, rising young writer of the West, who vividly 
portrays the customs and characters of Old Mexico. 


. Other contributors will be REV. C. T. RUSSELL, EDWIN’L. SABIN, 
KATHARINE LYNCH SMITH, HAROLD DE POLO, Ete. 
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$1.50 a year 
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A June 
Suggestion 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers play an 


important part during the month ‘iia 
of brides and roses. ZF 
NABISCO Wye 


4 * 


Sugar Wafers : 


served with ices, frozen puddings and bever- 
ages, add the final touch of elegance and hos- 
pitality to every repast-—simple or elaborate. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—Confections 
of rare goodness with a coating of 
creamy chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
ti COMPANY 





+.**S500000 helene ant 
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DEREWSKI 
DOWN On the Keys 















If Paderewski is Right, The Apollo is Right 


All pianists, whether great or indifferent, play the piano ‘ 
with a downward stroke on the keys. ‘That is the only way to + 
play a piano. To pound on the strings without the delicately | 
balanced keys is to abuse a delicate instrument. 


Yet the Apollo is the only player piano that touches 
down on the keys 





All other manufacturers would make inside players with a downward stroke on the keys if 
they could; but we are protected in the exclusive right to do this by U. S. patent No. 795,817. 


Since there is only one correct way to play a piano, and all others are denied the right to 
make a player that plays that one way, and since we charge no more than manufacturers 
whom our patents compel to use a substitute method, are you not sufficiently interested in 
the Apollo to send us your name and address? 

Write for our catalog showing nine of the 1911 styles and we will tell you more about the 

vital principles of correct piano playing without years of technical training. We will also 

tell you about the solo device, the self-acting motor, the transposing device, the accompani- 

ment player—all exclusive features of the Apollo. 


These things will be demonstrated to you in the salesrooms of any one of our three hun- 











A New York Show Rooms, 305 Fifth Avenue 512 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 





| 2 dred dealers. Melville Clark pianos without the players $500 to $1000. ‘ ; 
! THE MELVILLE CLARK PIANO COMPANY } 
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. 
Your Complexion, sce sacs, wie 
of the, season, probably needs some attention 
to its healthful tinge. Thegkin is sensitive and 


ag re uickly to right treatm Magnolia Balm 
is ates ief assistant and | aid to beauty ; it 
makes rough, chapped skin soft and delicate, over- 
comes rud iy or muddy compitumas and eradicates 
Freckles and Tan promptly. ae you could drink 
it without injury. Contains no oils so cannot possibly 
romote a growth of hair on the face. If ~~ complex- 
on is a matter of any interest you should at once use 


HAGAN’S 
Magnolia Balm 
Liquid Toilet Powder 


One trial will convince you that it is 
even more than weclaim. Not Greasy, 
Dusty or Sticky. It soothes and heals 
Sunburn and Windburn ; iscooling and 
refreshing to the skin. Used by young 

and old, matron and maid. Suit- 
able for every complexion because 
made in THREE COLORS. 


White, Pink, Rose-Red. 
75c. for either color. All dealers 
or mailed on receipt of price by 


Mfgrs. 

Send 10c. for set of 3 samples 
if undecided about suitable color. 
See SS ie eoenpene of Sa 


LYON MFG. CO., 
104 South Sth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Delicious Flavor of 
Baker’s 
Breakfast 

Cocoa 


Appeals to the strong 
and vigorous as well 
as to those who seek 


health and strength. 


IT IS A PERFECT 
FOOD DRINK 


Pegistered, 53 Highest Awards 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 








Egyptian 
Cigarette 
of Quality 


AROMATIC DELICACY 
MILDNESS 
PURITY 








At your Club or Dealer's 
THE SURBRUG CO., Makers, New York. 





RENAULT 


“THE CAR” GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


18-24 H. P. 6-cyl. “Little Six’’ 6250 
20-30 H. P. 4-cyl 

25-35 H. P. 4-cyl. 

35-45 H. P. 4-cyl 

50-60 H. P. 6-cyl. “Big Six’’ 


“All Cars Built Especially for American 


RENAULT FRERES 
SELLING BRANCH Inc. 


116-120 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Telephone Market 7038 





have been established over 60 years. By our system of 
payments every family of moderate circumstances 











